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We have something to offer in the way 
of a general agency that is very attractive 
to find with an old, conservative life com- 
pany. It will pay anyone interested to in- 


vestigate. All communications confidential. 


Address Box 54, THE SPECTATOR, 
135 William Street, New York. 
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Insurance in Foree 


Over $72,000,000.00 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 


CLARENCE E. LINZ, 
Vice President & Treas. 


P. N. THEVENET, 
Vice President & Sec. 


PAUL V. MONTGOMERY, 
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MEN 
WHO 
THINK 


they are built for speed and endurance 
and can qualify for general or state agency 
work, will find it to their advantage to 


conimunicate with 


THE LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Liberty Life Building, 


Topeka, Kansas. 
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Americanize Your Credits 


Credit Insurance, as issued by the American Com- 
pany, is a broad service which brings to manufac- 
turers and wholesalers the following vital benefits: 


eT RPO) <TD 


1—It reduces the credit waste. - 

2—It affords an accurate basis for costs. 

3—It affords superior collection facilities. 

4-—It increases efficiency. 

5—It promotes prosperity by stabilizing business 
6—It distributes the burden of loss and affords an 


independent reserve fund over and above the 
capital employed. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Company has suc- 
cessfully rendered such service for the past thitty 
years. In that time we have not only paid over 
thirteen million dollars to our policyholders, but have 
prevented countless losses as well. 


Let our local representatives tell you about our 
Policies, as well as help you with your particular 
credit problems. 


The AWERICAN CREDIT-INDEMNITY CO. 
of NEW YORK J.F. McFadden, President 


Executive Offices: 
511 Locust Street St. Louis, Mo. 
Offices in all the Principal Cities 


Credit Insurance Exclusively 
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SERVICE 
COVERS 
THE 
COUNTRY 


A COUNTRY-WIDE INSTITUTION! WHY? 


When a business institution shows consistent growth 
there is sure to be a reason behind it. The growth of the 
Reliance Life Insurance Company is easily explainable. The 
reason lies in Perfect Protection. This company presents 
through its Perfect Protection policy something unique in 
life insurance, a policy that covers the contingencies of life, 
as well as those of death. 


Vore and more people, from Maine to California, are 
slacine tluiv wilimete da Povtacs Musseea fa a 
placing their reliance tn erfect rotection pecause it offers 
to them a means of insuring themselves and their loved ones 
against privation, whether by reason of sickness, accident, or 
death. Ali this in a policy so well devised that it is within 
the reach of every pocketbook. It will be worth your while 
to look into it. 


But That’s Not All 


There are three excellent reasons for seeking a contract 
with the Reliance Life. First—the company is financially 
“as sound as a dollar.” Second—it markets Perfect Pro- 
tection Policies, which are in demand and therefore readily 
salable. Third—the company has plenty of room for addi- 
tional ageney material. 
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Reliance Life Insurance Company 
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AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 


Interesting Preblems Before the Meeting--Story of the Sessions--Joseph 


B. Reynolds Is Newly-Elected President 


He eighteenth annual meeting of the .\meri- 
can Life Convention, held at Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa, Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday of last week, 
was in every way one of the most success- 
ful in its history. The attendance was 

large, the various papers were unusually 
interesting and varied, and in every case 
showed a vast amount of work in preparation. 

The regular sessions were run off on schedule, and all the 
“fireworks” were confined to the executive sessions, where 
there were some animated discussions regarding the .\merican 
Service Bureau, and more particularly regarding the ethics of 
advertising for agents and the employing of agents already 
under contract with another company. In the end, however, 
everything was smoothed out, and the following resolutions 
were adopted: 
That the legal status of the American Service Bureau and 
Agreement executed and now existing by and between 


Resolved, 
the so-called Trust 
the American Service Bureau and the American Life Convention remain 
unchanged. 

That the Executive Committee of the American Life Convention is 
hereby requested to levy an assessment on the members of the American 
Life Convention for the Convention years 1923-24 and 1924-25 of $5.00 
per million of insurance in force, and to loan the excess of the proceeds 
of said assessment over and above the amount necessary to defray th 
Life Convention to the American Service 


American t 
Bureau in accordance with such terms as the E Committee ma\ 


expenses of the 
Pxecutivs 
deem wise. 

Resolved, (1) That this Convention condemns the practice of twisting 
policyholders and the use of unfair or misleading comparisons as to 
values, benefits or securities to induce a policyholder to transfer insurance 
Protection from one company to another, and pledges its active support 
to the enforcement of laws which prohibit such practices 

(2) That this Convention condemns as contrary to ethics and detri- 
mental to the interests of companies and agents any and all attempts by 


whatever form or device, except by advertising in the insurance journals 
and the public press, to induce an agent while under contract, oral or 
to transfer his services in whole or in 
the em- 


written, with a given company 
part to another company except in a case where the assent of 
ployee’s company shall have been first obtained. 

(3) That the by-laws of the American Life Convention he and they are 
hereby amended by adding the foregoing resolution as Sections 15 and 16. 

(4) That the by-laws of the American Life Convention be further 
amended by adding the following as Section 17: 

“Any member of the American Life Convention who shall upon a com- 
plaint made to the Executive Committee be found to be guilty of any act 
condemned by Section 15 or Section 16 of these by-laws by such com- 
cither suspended from all of the privileges of membership for 
a time to be fixed by the committee, or if in the judgment of the com- 


mittee the gravity of the act shall so warrant be expelled, shall not there- 


mittee be 


after be eligible to membership. 


The convention was called to order at 10.30 Wednesday 
morning by President Dougherty, who, after a few remarks, 
introduced Harvey Ingham, editor of The Des Moines Register- 
Tribune, who gave the address of welcome as representative 
of Governor Kendall, who was unable to be present. The 
other addresses of welcome were given by W. R. C. WKend- 
rick, Insurance Commissioner of Iowa, and President George 
Kuhns of the Bankers Life. President J. B. Reynolds of the 
Kansas City Life responded on behalf of the convention. 

President Dougherty then read his annual report, which was 
a review of the year’s activities, and is summarized on an- 
other page of this issue of Tie Specrator. 

Report oF DISABILITY COMMITTEE 

\t the Wednesday afternoon session the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to study the total and permanent disability 
henefits in life insurance contracts was of especial interest. 
The committee was composed of W. S. Ayres, Henry A. Baker, 
Lawrence M. Cathles, George Graham, I. Smith Homans, 
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Herbert M. Woolen and Henry Wireman Cook, chairman, 
who spent the whole year in study of the subject, and the 
report was most comprehensive, covering the history of the 
clause, the various selling features of the clause, and con- 
tained a legal section with a digest of cases and decisions re- 
lating to the clause. The report also pointed out the weak 
points in the different clauses now being used, but did not 
recommend any uniform clause, but preferred to leave the 
matter of uniformity to the companies themselves. 

President Walton L. Crocker of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life and Vice-President C. I. D. Moore of the Pacific Mutual 
Life spoke briefly as representatives of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. 

Advertising for Agents was the subject of the address of 
President John M. Sarver of the Ohio State Life, and it was 
a subject that later caused considerable discussion in executive 
session. He said the companies need more and better agents, 
but he criticised the present style of advertising, and he 
strongly favored institutional advertising as an added means 
of getting new agents as well as to educate the public to the 
value of life insurance. 

An extremely interesting paper was that of Gordon Thomp- 
son, vice-president of the West Coast Life, in which he dis- 
cussed “Lapsation and Its Problems.” He stated that by far 
the greatest number of lapses is with the first renewal, and 
attributed this to various causes, principal among which are 
loss of interest to save, high pressure salesmanship on the part 
of agents, rebating, loss of contact with the agents who sold 
the insurance, and the fact that many contracts are sold which 
do not satisfy the individual needs of the policyholder. Mr. 
Thompson's speech appears elsewhere in these pages. 


TuurspAy MorNING 

The Thursday morning session opened with an address on 
“The Distribution of Life Insurance .\ssets,”” by Massey Wil- 
son, president of the I1ternational Life. 

President Dougherty then called upon General Counsel 
Allen of the Mutual Life to make a few remarks. Mr. Allen 
spoke of the common interests between the American Life 
Convention and the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, and said it is important to all companies to have all 
problems settled promptly and correctly, and that co-opera- 
tion will result in greater benefits for both organizations and 
also to the policyholders. 

The Hon. Job Hedges of New York brought a smile to 
everyone present by a short talk in his well-known humorous 
vein. 

Papers on “Home Office Buildings” were read by Dr. Henry 
Wireman Cook, vice-president and medical director of the 
Northwestern National Life, and FE. C. Johnston, assistant sec- 
retary of the Phcenix Mutual Life. Their papers were more 
or less allied, Dr. Cook outlining how the arrangement of 
modern buildings tends to greater efficiency, using stereopti- 
con slides at the close of his talk to illustrate some of his 
points, while Mr. Johnston gave a detailed description of the 
new home office building of the Phoenix Mutual Life. 

The session closed with the reading of the report of the 
under-average committee, by C. H. Beckett, who suggested the 


work be continued. 





THuRSDAY AFTERNOON 

President Graham C. Wells, of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, had been expected to be present, but was 
taken ill in Chicago, and in his absence Roy Heartman of Des 
Moines, one of the vice-presidents, brought greetings from 
the association in a short but eloquent talk in which he said 
that with the right kind of company officers, the right kind of 
companies and the right kind of agents it would be easy to 
write life insurance, and that if agents truly appreciate their 
business they will use their best efforts to give the greatest 
service to the greatest number in the most efficient way, 

Walter W. Head, president of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and president of the Omaha National Bank, who car- 
ries $1,000,000 life insurance, then addressed the convention 
on “Life Insurance, Banking, Citizenship.” His address js 
summarized on another page of this issue. 

“Optional Settlements” was the subject of the paper of 
Henry S. Nollen, president of the Equitable Life of Towa, in 
which he discussed the inception of settlement options and their 
first use by the A*tna and New York Life. He felt that the 
future holds much in store for optional settlements, rather 
than the old way of paying a lump sum, although many plans 
proposed by agents are too complicated or are not within in- 
surance laws. 

James V. Barry, vice-president of the Metropolitan Life, 
told a few stories, and then turned serious and ended a short 
talk by urging the necessity of going about one’s daily tasks 
with a smile. 

John M. Laird, actuary Connecticut General, spoke on “The 
Scope of Life Insurance,” and discussed the total and _ per- 
manent disability clause, the double indemnity clause and 
group insurance. He said that life insurance companies are 
coming more and more to assume the functions of accident 
and health companies and that disability and double indem- 
nity clauses work out better when applied to life insurance than 
as sold by accident and health companies. Life, accident and 
health insurance go hand in hand, but the business presents 
many difficulties. Life insurance, he said, is in a state of 
constant expansion, and its scope is constantly being broadened. 


FripAy MorNING 

The Friday morning and closing session opened with the 
report of the committee on blanks, which was not disposed to 
make any but minor changes, and a full calendar year’s notice 
will be given for any major change. 

The report of the committee on agents and agencies called 
attention to the operation of the American Service Bureau, 
and urged the companies to utilize it to the fullest extent. 

A memorial was read on Sanford Smith, secretary Oregon 
Life: Dr. W. E. Hitchcock, medical director Occidental Life; 
Col. FE. J. Powers, vice-president Commonwealth Life: J. P. 
Massey, secretary Amicable Life; Col. Perey Parker, Colum- 
bian National Life, and others who had passed away during 
the year. 

After the committee on finance had reported, Henry Tyrell of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life was called upon, and after 
telling some good stories spoke of the influence of the press. 
courts and legislation and the advantage of having the good 
will of these. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS AND THE 
NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION 
Fyne oees there has been a great 

deal of talk at one time or another, 
together with some speech making, on 
the subject of insurance public relations, 
it remained for President George K. 
March of the Fire Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the Northwest to arrange an 
entire program, with the objective in 
mind of discussing and evolving ideas 
along that line. Important as this sub- 
ject is, it has been continuously side- 
stepped for years, and the only agency 
that has done any real practical work 
along that line is the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. The amount of 
money available for the purpose to that 
organization is limited, and,  con- 
sequently, its work has been also limited. 
Following the investigations of the Lock- 
wood committee, an attempt was made 
to do a larger work, and a considerable 
amount of money was appropriated for 
the purpose. The expenditure of that 
fund, ostensibly carried out under the 
direction of the National Board, was, 
nevertheless, not wholly successful. It 
seems to be pretty generally acknowl- 
edged, now that the work is done, that 
it might have been better accomplished 
along radically different lines than those 
used. Be that as it may, the fact re- 
mains that it stands out as almost the 
only important effort to better public 
relations which the fire insurance com- 
panies have made during recent years, 
this despite the fact that the work of the 
Legislatures during the past has con- 


stantly evidenced a crying need of better 
public relations. Nowhere among the 
great public is there a real understand- 
ing of the problems which beset the busi- 
ness on every side, and people are only 
too willing to believe that the companies 
are powerful organizations, existing 
simply and solely for the purpose of 
grafting as heavily upon the public as 
they can. How generally this feeling is 
rampant is evidenced by the fact that the 
Governor of as great a State as that of 
Missouri recently unburdened himself of 
the most ridiculous statements concern- 
ing the enormous profits made by the 
fire insurance companies through the 
promotion of incendiarism. How widely 
such statements are believed it is impos- 
sible to say, or even estimate, but it is 
quite certain that the statement of a Gov- 
ernor has some weight and will be be- 
lieved in certain quarters. It is no far- 
fetched statement to make if we say that 
no Governor would ever talk in that 
fashion unless he knew in advance that 
he was in a fair way to be supported by 
some part of his constituency and that 
he never would receive such support 
were the people properly educated in the 
fundamentals of the fire insurance busi- 
ness. 

It has long been held by 
executives that they maintain excellent 


many 


public relations by giving first-class serv- 
ice to the policyholders of their com- 
panies and by adjusting all claims fairly 
and promptly. Now there can be not 
the slightest doubt in the world but that 
such a program is essential to proper 
public relations; it is the first and one 
of the most important steps in cultivat- 
ing favorable public opinion. But more 
than anything else, it simply goes to en- 
dear the particular company in the hearts 
of its clientele and accomplishes only the 
foundation work upon which the build- 
ing of the real public relations program 
can be erected. Cooperative work is neces- 
sary if the final end is to be gained and 
the fire insurance business relieved of the 
constant investigations, 
demagogic legislation and ill-considered 


pressure of 


public statements by persons in authori- 
tative positions. 

The addresses and discussions which 
were a part of the Fire Underwriters 
\ssociation program are fully and care- 
fully reported in this issue of THE 
Spectator. Many ideas are brought out 


5 


which are worthy of thought and con- 
sideration. The enthusiasm with which 
the program was re€eived indicates not 
only the character of the ideas developed, 
but also the importance of the whole sub- 
ject in the minds of the great body of 
special agents and executives which com- 
prise the membership of the organiza- 
tion. It is perhaps needless to point out 
that the special agents, more than per- 
haps any other class of fire insurance 
men, are closely in touch with facts as 
they are on the ground. These men 
travel from town to town, talking every 
day with men of importance in every 
kind of community and absorbing the 
general public opinion of insurance first- 
hand. They, therefore, know well what 
the necessities are in the way of develop- 
ing better public relations, and_ their 
opinions should have weight. 

The Association voted to call the 
attention of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters to the matter, and the reso- 
lution expressed the hope that some 
action would result. Meantime, the 
Association will go ahead by the forma- 
tion of committees and speakers’ organi- 
tions and will do its best to popularize 
the subject of fire insurance in every 
community of the great Northwest. 





Income Taxes and Life Insurance 
Premiums 


(To the Editor of THe Spectator) 

I am in receipt of your letter of October 
17 in which you enclosed copy of the British 
Income Tax Law exempting life insurance pre- 
miums and I have referred same to E. 
Carson, who is now president of the Milwau- 
kee Association of Life Underwriters. 

Your effort is a big one and I, too, have 
always been of the opinion that the United 
States Government should encourage the tak- 
ing of life insurance instead of discourage it 
as they do. If you get results from your efforts 
it would be a wonderful thing and untold ad- 
vantage will be derived by the people of this 
country. 

I assure you that I wish you great success 
in your vast undertaking. 

Very truly yours, 
GirrorD T. VERMILLION. 

Milwaukee, Wis., October 19. 





Casualty and Surety Club Dinner 

The Casualty and Surety Club of New York 
will hold its fall dinner this evening at the 
Machinery Club, 50 Church street. The speak- 
ers will be Thomas B. Donaldson, president of 
the Pennsylvania Federation, and Dr. John A. 
Harriss, deputy police commissioner of the 
City of New York. 

Mr. Donaldson will discuss “Qualifications 
of Brokers” and Dr. Harriss, who is an inter- 
nationally known authority, will speak on 


“Traffic Conditions.” 
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2)/HERE are a lot of good things to say in favor of imagination 
For one thing it brought us the fable of Sisyphus. You 
remember him—the fellow whose doom eternal was to strive 
with all the strength of muscle and sinew to push a monster 
rock up a steep hill. Always he had but a step more to take to attain 
the summit, and always he failed in that step and the rock returned 
to its bed at the base of the hill. He knew exactly how impossible it 
was to accomplish his task but it was willed that he should continually 
strive after the unattainable. The hopelessness of his endeavor 
never even shook him up. He kept at his job. 





In one sense it’s been a shame, a huge shame, that Sisyphus and 
his striving should be made a subject of ridicule in these latter days. 
Some folks have made a shining mark of the Ancient and occasional- 
ly you see this man or that man pointed out as another “Sisyphus.” 
Yet the fabled Sisyphus was given a man’s-sized job and he went at 
it. It didn’t matter to him that year after year notified him that he 
wasn’t exactly accomplishing his purpose. It didn’t matter to him 
that the rock he was pushing slipped and bumped him down grade 
time and again. Just as often would he get behind it and push and 
shove. Always he had the Star of Hope ahead. 


The intended moral of the Sisyphus tale is that he was chained 
to habit. Yet it’s a pretty fair habit to never give up and keep ever- 
lastingly at it no matter what the difficulty to be overcome or the 
height to be attained. Incidentally, the individual who puts a little 
into life insurance every year can face the future and the summit 
with less worry and more strength. That, anyhow, is a good habit. 


IME PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Defeats J. M. Larmore in Election Which Calls Out Record Vote of Over 750 


PUBLIC RELATIONS KEYNOTE OF GREAT 


MEETING 


Retiring President George K. March Inspired Program Which Gave New Impetus 
to Movement in Northwest Looking Toward a Better Understanding 
of Insurance by the Public 


(By 


Amid almost deafening applause from an 
unprecedented turnout of the membership of 


the Fire Underwriters Association of the North- 


west, at the annual gathering at the Hotel 
LaSalle, Chicago, last week, David O. Stine, 
Wisconsin State agent of the St. Paul Fire 


and Marine Insurance Company, was elected 
president of the organization. He was opposed 
by J. M. Larmore, Indiana State agent of the 
State Insurance Company of England. 

Other officers elected were: vice-president, 
Daniel T. Smith, Illinois State agent of the 
Milwaukee Company ; 
treasurer, A. S. Jacobs, Queen Insurance Com- 
pany of America; secretary (reelected), Robert 
D. Safford, assistant Western manager of the 
National Fire Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford. 

Only one resolution was offered at the meet- 
ing. This was presented by E. S. Phelps, 
former president of the association, and was 
in support of the Peace Award offered by 
Edward Bok, sometime editor of the Ladies 
Home Journal. It was adopted unanimously 
by a rising vote. 


Mechanics Insurance 


Puspitic RELATIONS, THE KEYNOTE 
The keynote of the entire session was pub- 
The need of a better understand- 
ing of insurance by the public was emphasized 
by Fresident George K. March in his address 
and was substantiated in each of the addresses 
following. The annual address, delivered this 
year by President Nevett S. Bartow of the 
Queen Insurance Company of America, was full 


lic relations. 


of practical suggestions and was one of the 
most inspiring ever presented before the asso- 
The address of Claris Adams was 
wildly applauded and gave every listener much 


ciation. 


food for thought. 

\ltogether it may be expected that as a result 
of the meeting the Western Union territory, 
which contains the membership of the North- 
west Association, will soon become a trial field, 
where an active effort to promote public rela- 
tions will be watched with interest by the in- 
surance executives in every field. 


Bic ATTENDANCE AT First SESSION 

What proved to be the largest session, in point 
of attendance, ever held by the Fire Under- 
writers of the Northwest, was called to order 
about 10:30 o’clock Wednesday morning, in 
the Gold Room of the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. 
The meeting had been preceded on the day be- 
fore by the annual Grand Nest meeting of the 
\ncient and Honorable Order of the Blue 
Goose and by the annual good-fellowship dinner 
of that organization the previous evening. 


a Staff Correspondent) 


These affairs served to bring into Chicago a 
goodly majority of the membership of the Fire 
Underwriters, so that the meeting started off 
with an attendance quite as good as any of the 
sessions. 

Following the invocation by the Rev. George 
Craie Stewart D. D L.-H: D.,, 
Luke’s Epicopal church, Evanston, the roll call 


rector of St. 


and the reading of the minutes was dispensed 
with and the next order was the reading of the 
new members, this being done by Secretary 
Robert D. Safford and was of considerable 
length. They were elected on motion that the 
secretary cast one ballot for the entire list. 

John M. Thomas, reported for the library 
committee, and his report showed that its use- 
fulness is constantly increasing and that it is 
serving a large number of students, as well as 
being constantly used for reference. 


SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE REPORT 

\V. R. Townley reported to the association 
for the scholarship committee. The commiitee 
represents the Western Union, the Western In- 
surance Bureau, the Underwriters Laboratories, 
and the Western Actuarial Bureau and gives 
free tuition to students in fire prevention and 
engineering at Armour Institute. Mr. Thomas 
said that there are now &8 students working 
under the plan, which provides that each student 
complete the course and serve one of the 
bureaus for at least three years following the 
completion of the course. 


GREAT INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP 

A total net membership of 1592 was reported 
by Secretary Safford, over seventy of them 
being new members. In addition to these, a 
total of 191 names were added, following the 
compilation of the report, making a final total 
Mr. Safford’s report included a list 


became life 


of 1785. 


of the members who this 


members of the organization. 


year 


The treasury of the organization is in ex- 


showing assets of over 


the report of 


cellent condition, 


$7000, according to Treasurer 
A. S. Jacobs. 

President George Kk. March, president of the 
Detroit Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 
Fred B. 


Luce in a few words, and the president then 


was introduced by Vice-President 


delivered his annual address. 


PRESIDENT Marcu’s ADDRESS 
President March sounded the keynote of the 
meeting, which was selling the insurance busi- 
to the public. It was his expressed hope 
that every member should go home with a de5- 


ness 


nite plan before him for the securing of favor- 
able publicity for the insurance business. His 


7 


address, an extract of which will be found else- 
where in this issue of THe Spectator, received 
a rising vote of thanks, and was then referred 
to a committee of five, consisting of the follow- 


ing; A. F. Powrie, Chairman; C. O. Living- 
ston, T. J. Sauter, Fred A. Rye, C. A. Snyder. 
Nevett S. Bartow, president of the Queen 


Insurance Company of America, was introduced 
as the Brummel of the insurance busi- 
ness by President March, who knew Mr. Bar- 
tow in the days when both were New England 
special agents and regular attendants at the 
weekly meetings of the New England Insurance 
Exchange. 


Beau 


TrisuTeE TO Mr. Bartow’s TALK 
Carroll De Witt of Fred S. James & Co. paid 
high tribute to Mr. Bartow’s address and to 
his work in New York, and moved a rising vote 
of thanks, which was carried with much ap- 
plause. Mr. Bartow’s address appears else- 
where in this issue. 


BANKER TALKS WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 

The Wednesday afternoon of the 
association consisted entirely of speechmaking, 
notable among them being the address of 
Walter Lichenstein, executive secretary, First 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago. 

Mr. Lichenstein pictured the early history of 
insurance in London and America. In so doing 
he pointed out that the present era in the fire 
insurance business began in 1866, when there 
was a general reorganization, which was the 
beginning of present-day methods. Coming to 
the present-day statistics of the business, he 
pointed out that it is one of the largest, both 
in point of collections and disbursements from 
and to the companies, but also from the view- 
point of investments, so that it is closely tied 
from every angle to the general business of the 
nations and the world. Mr. Lichenstein con- 
cluded his address with a very able review of 
the present world economic situation, in which 
he pointed out that there has been no real im- 
provement as yet. He said that he believed 
the present business boom, if there is one, to 
be purely temporary. 

Lyman Drake moved a rising vote of thanks. 


session 


MutTuaL AND RECIPROCAL COMPETITION 

“Insurance Agents’ Service to Public” was 
the subject treated by A. M. Best of New 
York. In the course of his talk Mr. Best re- 
ferred to the sentiment entertained probably 
hy such managers as Edson S. Lott and by 
most of the stock agents that the competition 
of mutual companies and reciprocal exchanges 
is essentially unfair, a menace to the agency 
system, and a step towards socialism, saying: 
“T think I can convince von that the hullaballoo 
about mutuals largely 
‘hunk,’ engineered to satisfy the thirst for pub- 
licity and hunger for business of its sponsors.” 
IIe then cited figures tending to show that 
mutual companies write about to per cent of 
the fire, marine and allied lines, and that fire 
and automobile reciprocals write about 3 per 
cent of the total business. He then further 
read from his paper: “It seems to me that 
the amount of vocalization concerning the com- 
petition of such companies and exchanges is 


and reciprocals is 
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Corporate Endorsement In 


A Contract Bond 


TT. fact that a man can get a Corporate Bond 
places a corporate endorsement upon him 
and his business. 


A strong company writes a Contract Bond only 
after satisfying itself with the reputation, experi- 
ence and ability of the contractor: hence the con- 
tractor’s endorsement in all lines when he is 
bonded by the Company. 


The endorsement of the Maryland Casualty is 
a gilt-edged security. 


Maryland 


Casualty 


Baltimore 


Company 


Casualty Surety 


Bonds 
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THE ADJUSTER’S MANUAL 


C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 


Expert Examiner and Adjuster 


Entirely Rewritten, Illustrated and Greatly Enlarged. 

This new edition retains all the valuable features of 
this well-known book. Each page has been slightly 
enlarged and over one hundred pages of new matter 
added. Each article on diseases contains an additional 
paragraph under a new heading and forty-four entirely 
new articles on accidents and diseases have been added. 

In addition to these new articles, this new second edi- 
tion contains tables of the bones of the body, the muscles 
and their functions, and a glossary of medical terms— 
seventeen hundred medical words commonly used in the 
accident and health insurance business being explained. 
It contains a new index, so complete that anything can 
be found in the book without trouble. ; 

The new second edition of The Adjuster’s Manual will 
prove extremely valuable to all claim adjusters and is 
indispensable in any office settling accident and health 
claims. 


Price, in Flexible Leather Binding, $3.00 


A liberal discount will be allowed on orders of one hun-= 
dred or more copies. 


Published by 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








Inheritance Tax Computations 


Simplified For Life 
Insurance Underwriters 


A Valuable Work On Inheritance Taxation 


By FORREST L. MORTON 
Inheritance Tax Expert 
A concise tabulation of the essential facts of laws 
relating to inheritance taxation. Invaluable for the 
use of Life insurance underwriters and others re- 
quiring accurate, easy-to-find information for quickly 
computing inheritance taxes. 


Complete to the end of the 1923 Legislative season. 


CONTAINS: 


Exact computation of tax for each State Property 
Taxable, by States, for both resident and non resi- 
dent decedents. 


Simple tables of beneficiaries, rates and exemptions. 


Taxation of life insurance proceeds; Federal income 
tax; tables and rulings; Etc., Etc. 


Price, in pocket size, $2.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO Selling Agents NEw yorK 






























ludicrously out of proportion to the percent- 
of the country’s premium volume which 
Following is a liberal quotation 


age 
ihey write.” 
from \r. Best’s address referring to what he 
said deprecatingly to the members of the 
Fire Underwriters Association of the North- 
west about mutuals and reciprocals: 

One friend of mine, knowing that this ad- 
dress was to be delivered, asked me to say 
something about the competition which the 
agent meets from mutual companies and 
reciprocal exchanges. He argues that such 
competition is essentially unfair, a menace to 
the agency system, a step toward socialism, 
and that all business could be mutualized which 
would destroy individual initiative. I am ac- 
cepting that suggestion, or challenge whichever 
it is, first, because you gentlemen are my good 
friends and for two or three years back a thor- 
oughly unscrupulous though not very success- 
ful effort has been made by a small coterie of 
Gre jnsurance company officials with a nice 
large axe to grind to get you to believe that | 
am prejudiced in favor of such concerns and, 
therefore, of necessity equally prejudiced 
against insurance agents and the American 
agency system,, which is a silly but none the 
less wicked falsehood: and secondly, because 
I think I can convince vou that the hullaballoo 
about mutuals and reciprocals is largely “bunk,” 
engineered to satisfy the thirst for publicity 
and hunger for business of its sponsors. 


Crarts Apams Makes Hir 

The session Thursday morning was called to 
order somewhat late, but with an excellent at- 
tendance. There was no business transacted, 
the program calling only for two addresses, 
one by Claris Adams, lawyer, of Chicago and 
Indianapolis, extracts of whose address appear 
elsewhere in this issue of THE SPECTATOR, and 
the other by O. FE. Aleshire of Chicago. Mr. 
Adams has on several previous occasions spoken 
before important gatherings of fire insurance 
men and has never failed to make a strong im- 
pression upon his audience. This occasion was 
no exception te the rule. 

O. EF. Aleshire was the final speaker, and it 
was his duty to point out why the public should 
be interested in insurance. This he did ably, 
first drawing attention to the fact that public 
interest cannot be awakened by agents who are 
not of the proper type, and proceeded then to 
draw a word picture of the type of man he 
considered to be a proper insurance agent. He 
pointed out that in almost every branch of the 
fire insurance business contact with the pub- 
lic is established and opportunity given to 
render that kind of service which is sure to win 
public confidence. It was his idea that in- 
surance men should exercise the greatest care 
in selecting and advising the men who establish 
contact with the public, being sure that they 
are always courteous and honest in their deal- 
ings, and then they will have taken the first 
and most important step in the furtherance of 
better public relations. 


Rrcorp ATTENDANCE FoR ELECTION 
The peak of interest in the entire meeting 
was reached in the Thursday afternoon session, 
at which time the attendance outstripped that 
of any session ever held by the association. The 
election of the new president was the prime 
motive behind this record attendance, and the 
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very air seemed surcharged with feverish in- 
terest. 

The first order of business was the report of 
the nominating committee for the three new 
directors. Chairman Luce presented the names 
of George K. March, the retiring president; 
Ralph Rawlings, Western manager of the 
Boston and the Old Colony, and George Sedg- 
wick, assistant Western manager of the Great 
American. 

The committee on the president's address 
reported and offered a motion, unanimously 
carried, highly commending the address and 
recommending to the incoming administration 
that active steps be at once taken to carry out 
the purposes therein expressed. Printed copies 
will be prepared and placed in the hands of all 
important executives for their consideration. 


NoMINATEs J. M. LarMoreE 

Upon the call for nominations for president, 
Ernest Palmer, manager of the Chicago Board 
of Fire Underwriters, nominated J. M. Lar- 
more, Indiana State agent of the State of Eng- 
land. He extolled Mr. Larmore’s virtues at 
length and with great eloquence before yielding 
the floor to E. T. Tanner, executive secretary, 
Western department, Security of America, who 
seconded the nomination. 


NoMINATION OF D. O. STINE 

The cheering that greeted Mr. Palmer, how- 
ever, was as nothing compared to that which 
greeted the appearance on the platform of 
Walter B. Effert, Wisconsin State agent of the 
United States Fire, who was the man picked 
to nominate David O. Stine, Wisconsin State 
agent of the St. Paul Fire and Marine. The 
nomination was seconded by W. G. Flickinger, 
Western manager of the Philadelphia Fire and 
Marine. 
every side. These two nominations heing all 


Strong support was offered from 


for the office, tellers were appointed and the 
halloting proceeded. The count of the ballots 
revealed that 751 votes had heen cast, of which 


number Mr. Larmore received 225 and Mr. — 


Stine, 526. 

SOCIETY OF LIFE MEMBERS’ DINNER 
inner Body of Northwest Association Hoid 
Pleasing Function 

One of the numerous events that has its 
origin in the annual meeting of the Northwest 
\ssociation of Fire Underwriters is the annual 
dinner of the Society of Life Members of that 
body. The affair was this year held at the 
Midday Club, Chicago, and was arranged by 
the retiring president of the organization, John 
I’. Stafford, Western manager of the Sun In- 
surance Office of London. 

Following the dinner reports of the officers 
were read in turn, these being Mr. Stafford, 
president, and Holger DeRoode, secretary. 

Wilber P. Robertson, Western manager of 
the Alliance of Philadelphia, was elected to 
the presidency for the coming year, E. S. 
Wheeler was chosen vice-president and Holger 
DeRoode succeeded himself as secretary. 

Twenty new members were elected and the 
society lost five by deaths since the previous 


meeting. 





Life Insurance 


WANTS BETTER PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


George K. March Addresses North- 
West Association 


BUSINESS HANDICAPPED BY 
IGNORANCE 





Has Many Suggestions for Promotion of 
Closer Bonds Between People and 
Business 


Following is a slightly modified report of the 
address of President George K. March, of the 
Northwest Association of Fire Underwriters, 
which address was highly commended, both 
within and without the assembly rooms: 


In Middle West States in recent years very 
adverse and hostile legislation has been fre- 
quently advocated and in many instances put 
into effect, and the restrictions under which 
the fire insurance companies operate have be- 
come increasingly burdensome and expensive. 
The individuals, uninformed and misguided, to 
put it charitably, who have proposed and have 
secured enactment of hostile laws have heen 
able to carry through their chimerical schemes, 
horn of unwarranted prejudice or selfishness, 
because of the apathy of the insuring public 
and the proneness of the people generally to 
accept as gospel any flannel-mouthed dem- 
agogue’s denunciation of fire insurance com- 
panies. But chiefly, to my mind, has the hostile 
program been possible of consummation because 
the fire insurance companies themselves have 
done little in way of publicity to educate the 
public and win popular favor. 

The Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Northwest has always been a wonderful factor 
along educational lines, but has it not heen 
too closely confined to the education of those 
within its own ranks, to the interchange of 
information among its members? And _ have 
we not then kept to ourselves too much of the 
information gained? Over fifty years of ser- 
vice 1s deserving of the highest praise, but with 
changed and ever-changing conditions, must we 
not find an all-impelling, an intensified motive 
to insure permanency and increased efficiency 
if we are to continue and perpetuate the suc- 
cess of the founders and those who have car- 
ried on through the years? 

\ decade ago western departments of the 
companies had comparatively few field men and 
the expense of the men attending Northwest 
meetings was -not sufficiently great to seriously 
consider. Now, however, the sum is so large 
the managers perforce must count the cost. 
It is my opinion, therefore, that if the North- 
west meetings are to continue and have the 
full and cordial support of the managers, every 
field man must go back to his respective State 
hetter qualified for the duties of his position, 
of more worth as a citizen, and that he must 
demonstrate by actual results that time and 
money spent on him were not wasted but, on 
the contrary, so far as his own individual com- 
pany is concerned that the expense has been 
returned manyfold. 

Acs T see it, two things are absolutely essential— 
we must put our own house in order and we must 
sell our business to the public. The general theme 
for this meeting is ‘“‘The relationship of the insur- 
and all addresses are 
inter-related. Before the close of the meeting, I 


ance business to the public,” 


sincerely hope there will develop some feasible, work- 
able plan for you to take back to your respective 
States to start the selling of the fire insurance busi- 
ness to the public. There is crying need for action 
along this line. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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THE EXPERIENCE GRADING 
AND RATING SCHEDULE 


By E. G. RICHARDS 


A practical treatise on the computing of 


FIRE INSURANCE RATES 


From ActualzExperience Costs 


Because of his extensive experience in fire underwriting 
and his close study and analysis of its v arious _ phases, 
there is pt probably no one in the fire insurance business 
better qualified than Mr. Richards to furnish the 
long-sought key to the problem of fire insurance rate- 
making from actual costs. 


FIRE INSURANCE RATING 


is a most important subject and no fire underwriter 
can afford to overlook Mr. Richards’ carefully worked 
out system. 











Cloth Binding, 200 pages 
Price, postpaid, $4 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Selling Agents 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 














A Good Book 
for Life Men-- 


“Life Insurance and How to Sell It” 
Price, $1.00, Postpaid 





BSORBING AND INTERESTING, 

containing life insurance salesmanship 
—methods, plans, and suggestions from the 
must successful salesmen. You will find this 
compilation of experience of star producers a 
constructive help in selling more life in- 
surance. 

















THE INSURANCE FIELD COMPANY 
Incorporated 
P. O. Box 617, Louisville, Ky. 
Find enclosed check for $.......... for which send to my 
address one copy of Life Insurance and How to Sell It. 

















North British « Mercantile 
Insurance Company 


LIMITED 
109 YEARS OLD 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler 
Leakage, War Risk, Explosion 
and Kindred Lines 


SECURITY—Resources ample for all obligations 
SERVICE—Expert advice on insurance problems 





CECIL F. SHALLCROSS, UNITED STATES MANAGER, 
76 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 














FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE 


ma HAMPTON ROADS 


FIRE 42 MARINE 
Insurance Company 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Address Home Office Fer Agency Connection 


HENRY G. BARBEE JAMES A. BLAINEY GEORGE A. MoRIN, 


President Vice-Pres. and Managing Under. 
Secretary Fire Dept. 
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USE AND Seoi op 
OCCUPANCY 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


110 William Street, New York 
Horatio N. Kelsey, Manager 
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Fire Insurance 








LOUISIANA FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


Nineteenth Annual Meeting Held in New 
Orleans 

The nineteenth annual meeting of the Louis- 
‘ana Fire Prevention Bureau was held recently 
in New Orleans, La. 

The proceedings were mainly of a routine 
nature, consisting of the president’s address, 
report of the secretary and the election of 
oficers for the ensuing year. 

The principal points brought out by Presi- 
dent Clifton J. Wykoff in his address were as 
follows : 

“The past twelve months constituted a year 
of retrenchment by the bureau in its expenses. 
Rigid economy was practiced, and the disburse- 
ments were nearly $10,000 less than the year 
preceding, in spite of the fact that the bureau, 
in addition to rendering its usual service to 
members, was called on for largely increased 


| activity, owing to the heavy demand from mem- 


hers and agents and from the public at large. 
President Wykoff in his report stated that 
“one of the outstanding accomplishments of the 
bureau during the past year was the adjustment 
of sigar house rates, following the disastrous 
experience for the year 1922 and the heavy loss 
ratio for the five-year period ending with 1922. 
The schedule has been amended to produce a 
jo per cent to 50 per cent increase in rates on 
frame sugar houses, but the schedule is so 


| arranged that practically all of this increase 


can be removed by the sugar owners, if im- 
provements and better fire protection are in- 
stalled.” 

Clifton J. Wykoff, State agent for the 
¥tna Insurance Company, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the bureau. Other officers re-elected 
are: R. H. Colcock, Jr., assistant manager of 
the Southern Department of the Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Company, vice- 
president, and R. P. Strong, secretary. Mem- 
bers of the new executive committee are: FE. 
H. Addington, State agent, Home Insurance 
Company of New York; Jas. B. Ross, general 
agent; John X. Wegmann, president, Lafayette 
Fire Insurance Company; J. H. Ledbottor, 
special agent, Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany; Julian Prioleau, special agent, Spring- 
feld Fire and Marine Insurance Company; Jas. 
L. Detreville, special agent, Queen Insurance 
Company; H. A. Stockler, special agent, St. 
Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company; 


M. J. AVERBECK, Chairman of the Board 

















W. F. D. Bush, special agent, Niagara Fire 
Insurance Company; E. A. Chavanne, State 
agent, Royal Insurance Company; H. B. 


Edwards, special agent, Automobile Insurance 
Company; I. J. Sullivan, special agent, Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Corporation; E. A. 
Rachal, Great American Fire 
Insurance Company. The non-resident mem- 
bers are: A. R. Thomasson, of the North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Company, 
New York; Geo. C. Long, Jr., vice-president, 
Phoenix Insurance Company, Hartford, and 
C. A. Bickerstaff, assistant manager of the 
Firemans Fund Insur- 


special agent, 


Southern Department, 
ance Company. 


CLARIS ADAMS TALKS TO FIRE 
UNDERWRITERS 
Warns __ Insurance 

Against Unpopularity 
Claris Adams, during the course of his speech 

before the Fire Underwriters of the Northwest, 

at Chicago last week, delivered a message that 
will undoubtedly provide members of that body 
who were privileged to hear him with much 

He pointed out that it is 
casual observer that in- 


Attorney Interests 


food for thought. 
evident to the most 
surance is popular, but insurance companies are 
not. He further stated that the people believe 
in the principle, but they do not understand the 
practice, and they are prone to suspect that 
which is mysterious. 

In continuing, Mr. Adams said that the real 
leaders of the insurance world are sensible to 


Organized 1859 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, New York 


Western Dept., 207 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Losses paid since organization over 54 millions. 


DISTINCTIVE AGENCY SERVICE IS MAKING THE NATIONAL 
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i) John Hancock made the signature famous 
Be by signing the DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
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iyi An Endowment or Income-for-Life Policy is the Policyholder’s 
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the situation, and are earnestly endeavoring to 
apply the proper remedy, and that recent de- 
velopments left but little doubt that this was so. 
The speaker later on emphasized the fact that 
one of the most direct and effective ways of 
selling the insurance business to the public is 
Commissioners of 


through the Insurance 
America, and said that they should be allies and 
not enemies. 

Mr. Adams also, during the course of his 
speech, pointed out the great value of adver- 
tising when it comes to what may be termed 
a popularity campaign. It is easy for a layman 
to over-emphasize the power cf advertising, but 
to the man in the street it would seem that if 
advertising can sell sarsaparilla it can sell any- 
thing. In continuing, the speaker said that he 
did not know the results obtained, but if it is 
good business for Standard Oil and the Bell 
Telephone Company, it is good business for in- 
surance. In conclusion, Mr. Adams said: 

You wield one of the mightiest and most 
beneficent forces conceived by an enlightened 
civilization for its own preservation from dis- 
aster and calamity. Yours is a high order of 
public service. You are the rebuilders of the 
earth’s ruins. You repair the broken columns 
of industry. You staunch the bleeding arteries 
of trade. You rob misery of many victims, and 
catastrophe of many terrors. You have helped 
to build with your own hands one of the 
greatest economic edifices of the modern world. 
If it was worth the toil of building, it is worth 
defending to the utmost. Do not let a battle- 
ment crumble, or a rampart fall, if a faithful 
watch from the highest parapet can foresee and 
ward off the danger to the citadel. 


Fire Automobile 
Tornado Windstorm 
Rent and Rental Values 
Explosion and Riot 
Use and Occupancy 
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MAN IN HIS HOME TOWN. _ THINK IT OVER! 
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The 
Philadelphia 
Fire (@, Marine 
Insurance Company 


Western Department 
C. R. Tuttle, General Manager 
209 ,West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
Middle Department 
508-10 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New England’Department 
125 Trumbull St., Hartford, Conn. 
Pacific Coast*Department 
204-14 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Southern Department 
745 Trust Co. of;Georgia Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

















SOUND, SOLID AND SUCCESSFUL 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE 
INSURANCE Co. 


dQ MANCHESTER, N. H./. 

















) FIFTY-THIRD 
PROGRESSIVE ANNUAL STATEMENT 
January 1, 1923 


CASH CAPITAL $ 2.000.000.00 
ASSETS 11,294,752 .93 
LIABILITIES.Except Capital 5.856.561 .84 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 5.398.190 .69 
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WANTED---GENERAL AGENTS! A 
FOR SEVERAL POINTS IN NEW JERSEY — 
WILL OPEN NEW TERRITORY FOR GOOD MEN pe 
our ave: 
er) mal 
The Shenandoah Life Insurance Company __|}i Lo" 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA Detroit | 
R. H. Angell, President W. L. Andrews, Sec’y-Treasurer wel - ‘ 
On Agency Matters Address W. F. Macallister, Agency Manager,” - B '. 
s10n. 
means 
SOUTHERN LIFE AND HEALTH INS, Co, aie 
66 9 meeting 
Oldest and Best’ lis 
of 
Has openings for good debit men and business the Fire 
producers. Yorthwe 
P. O. BOX 884 BIRMINGHAM, ALA,| Hanson. 
Service of Quality to Policyholdere annually 
“ fx . Contracts of Superiority to Representatives sander. 
iS} Fess of 
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‘NATIONAL mittee m 
be to oursel 
Write for information relative to open territory. Have tw ment wit 
or three ies with busi established where change ii| 
desired. York Po: 
insisted 
Most Lo: 
MH York Po 
State Mutual Life Assurance Co, | '"*."° 
d of Worcester, Massachusetts honor of 
INCORPORATED 1844 also of th 
Blue Gees 
Steadfast adherence to the principles of pure mutuality has built up a 
membership of policyholders in this Company who realize the advantages of The me 
its constructive and progressive policies. most delis 
F Home Office cooperation with the Field Force has created a selling organie |fwere in < 
zation with which it is both pleasant and profitable to be associated. statement 
B. H. Wright, President D. W. Carter, Secretary the true 
Stephen Ireland, Superintendent of Agencies 
thorough]. 
policies o 
THE greatest f 
° than anyy 
Boston Mutual Life Insurance" 
Company Witt’s los: 
hardly nec 
: “The Company of the 
7 Kilby Street Minute Man” BOSTON, MASS One of 
H. O. EDGERTON, President E. C. MANSFIELD, Sec’y & Treas. cut at. thi 
ROBERT KING, Supt. of Agencies Dita 
ahecessityv— 
A corporation organized and operating under the Insurance laws 4 Saalge 
Massachusetts. All desirable forms of up-to-date contracts issued, , u, i 
| CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED | of Fire U; 
Boston Mutual Contracts in their wording are perfectly simple and theifoficer of 
benefits SIMPLY PERFECT. most urge’ 
his contin 
Grand Ne 
RESTRICTIONLESS!! bie New 
The Farmers National Life is getting from the lithographers another ye 
new policy forms on the front page of which appears 1n prowl fin the off, 
nent type, THIS POLICY IS WITHOUT RESTRICTIONS 
AS TO RESIDENCE, TRAVEL, OCCUPATION, OR MILI- | 
TARY AND NAVAL SERVICE. ‘The new Child’s Policy of | ‘7 anad 
the F. N. L. is issued at six months up and becomes a paid up }Joys and 
policy on the death of the beneficiary. Of course the F. N. Le fand Gloon 
writes the accidental death benefit and income total disability. bcistant. 4 
Best territory open in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missour! and bet 
Iowa. shed cus 
FARMERS NATIONAL LIFE INS. CO. Rach other 
F. N. L. Building 3401 Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois [8"g. Fir 
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At the Northwest Association and Blue Goose Meetings 


(By a Staff Correspondent ) 








bccn 
If we ever felt more grateful to two men in 
var fives than we do to John F. Stafford, west- 
em manager of the Sun Insurance Company 
of London, and to John Hanson, manager at 
Detroit of the Western Adjustment Bureau, as 
yell as being past most loyal grand gander of 
the Blue Goose, we do not remember the occa- 
. These two gentlemen the direct 


an were 





means of attending the two most delightful 
cenaeais which annually mark the Grand Nest 
meeting of the Ancient and Honorable Order 
of the Blue Goose and the annual sessions of 








ness the Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Vorthwest. Through the great kindness of Mr. 
1AM, ALA} Hanson, we were privileged to attend the dinner 
annually given by the retiring most loyal grand 
es sander of the Blue Goose, this time W. P. 
Fess of Winnepeg, to the past most loyal 
af grand ganders and incumbent officers and com- 
Cr mittee men of that order. We take no honor 
to ourselves, but we did have a dinner engage- 
y- Havetw) nent with Wielder Fred Breen of the New 
siiieadh Vork Pond, and, wanting the one, Mr. Hanson 
mn | sisted also on the presence of the other. 
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Most Loval Gander H. L.. Denny of the New 
York Pond was also one of the party. We 
vere informed that we had the very especial 
honor of representing Gander Carroll De Witt, 
also of the New York Pond, one of the original 
Blue Geese. This was indeed a double honor. 





The most loyal grand ganders’ dinner was a 
most delightful occasion, and any of those who 
were in attendance there can substantiate our 
statement when we say that nowhere else can 
the true spirit of the Blue Goose be so 
thoroughly absorbed. Here future 
policies of the order were discussed with the 


past and 
greatest freedom, and here were, more forcibly 
than anywhere else, brought out the great pur- 
poses for which this order stands. Mr. De 
Witt’s loss was our great gain, although it seems 
hardly necessary for us to say so. 





One of the very interesting things brought 
out at this dinner was the desire—nay, almost 
necessity—of the resignation of W. E. Mal- 
lieu, general manager of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters from further duties as an 
oficer of the Grand Nest. Needless to 
Most urgent messages were sent to him to ask 


say, 
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his continuance, for a time at least, in the 
frand Nest, to which he eventually succumbed. 
The New York Pond is therefore honored yet 
another year by the presence of its chief sponsor 
m the official Grand Nest family. 





In an adjoining room the annual dinner of the 
Joys and Glooms was being held. The Joys 
pnd Glooms are a select and limited body of 
Asistant managers. Following a long-estab- 
hshed custom, the two organizations saluted 
fich other by a parade, accompanied by much 
ng. First, the Joys and Glooms marched 








found the Blue Goose table, and about a half 


hour later their visit was returned. Good fel- 
lowship was the keynote of it all. 
Mr. Stafford, on whom many honors have 


been rightly conferred beside that by which he 
gains his livelihood, such as being most loyal 
the Ancient 
orable Order of the Blue Goose and retiring 
the Society of Life Members of 


grand gander-elect of and Hon- 
president of 
the Fire Underwriters Association of the North- 
west, extended to us an invitation to the annual 
dinner of that highest of high orders, the last 
Since our fraternity 


organization mentioned. 


days in one of the great universities of the 
country, we have never witnessed the like of 
the good fellowship there exhibited. It im- 


pressed us as nothing else ever did, for pre- 
had always considered business as 
We 


There 


viously we 
business, and friends quite another thing 
have now learned the error of our ways. 

foregathered seventy men, most of whom, ex- 
triplet of 
representatives, had spent a quarter of a century 


cepting only a insurance press 
or more in competition with each other and 
yet were able to show in their every action a 
fellowship toward each other 


It might be 


spirit ot good 
which no fraternity ever eclipsed. 
well to that there 
atives of the insurance press present, but two 
A short 
recital of the news value of this dinner appears 
elsewhere in this issue of THE SPECTATOR. 


state were five represent- 


of them really belonged to the crowd. 


\t the annual banquet, rather the annual 
eood-fellowship dinner, of the Ancient 
Honorable Order of the Blue Goose, the mem- 
hers of the New York Pond present, consisting 
of Most Loyal Gander H. L. Denny, Wielder 
Fred Breen, and Ganders E. V. Sullivan and 
Carroll De Witt, were guests of the latter at 
for Fred S. James & Co., 


organization he is a officer. 


and 


the tables reserved 
for which high 
Thus Mr. De Witt evidenced again his never- 
flagging interest in the New York Pond. 
\fter attending a rather astounding number 
of conventions, at J. Victor 
Barry, fourth vice-president of the 
politan Life Insurance Company, was present, 
we were still not at all surprised when he turned 
Nest the Blue 
Goose, of which he is a member. Mr. Barry 
was on his way to Des Moines to the American 
Others who were noted abcut 


none of which 


Metro- 


up at the Grand meeting of 


Life Convention. 
the LaSalle. on their way to Des Moines, were 
H. G. Scott, vice-president of the Reliance Life 
Insurance Pittsburgh; S. E. 
\llison, actuary of the Pan-American Life In- 
surance Company of New Orleans, and Graham 
C. Welles. president of the National Associa- 


Company of 


tion of Life Underwriters. 

It was a very great disappointment to Mr. 
Welles to be obliged to cancel his engagement 
at the American Life Convention, due to the 


13 


fact that after reaching Chicago he was taken 
ill with ptomaine poisoning. It did not prove 
serious, and when seen Wednesday evening he 
was feeling quite well, though looking a bit 
pale 


The impression made by a first attendance at 
the business session of the Northwest Associa- 
tion is one of amazement. The interest mani- 
fested in the election of a new president, the 
oratory developed in the nominations, and the 
balloting afterward is something which is en- 
tirely lacking in other insurance conventions. 
It is a practise which might well be followed 
elsewhere and would undoubtedly do much to 
revive the flagging interest manifest in some 
of the organizations of the business. 





The address made by Claris Adams, a lawyer 
of Chicago and Indianapolis, now well known 
to the fire insurance business throughout the 
country, was given a rare ovation, seldom seen 
at insurance conventions. Following almost a 
full minute of applause (and that in itself is 
a rather long period of hand clapping), there 
was a spontaneous rising of the audience and 
the applause continued, and was augmented by 
every possible indication of approval. Not 
satisfied with this, a rising vote of thanks was 
moved by one of the members, and all the noise 
was repeated. The evidence is that Mr. Adams 
made a real impression. 


EASTERN UNION MEETING 
Resignation of Royal Exchange Submitted 
Annual Gathering November 8 

Some interesting happenings were recorded 
at the well-attended meeting of the Eastern 
Union, held at the Whitehall Club last week. 
Amongst those present was Walter D. Williams, 
vice-president and Western manager of the 
Security Insurance Company, as a guest of the 
Eastern Union. During the course of the pro- 
ceedings, the membership committee presented 
an application from the East and West In- 
surance Company, and the vice-president of the 
company, W. Perdue Johnson, was unanimously 
elected a member of record in the Eastern 
Union to represent this company. 

The resignation of the Royal Exchange As- 
surance from the ranks of the Eastern Union, 
effective as of October 1, was received, but no 
action was taken at this meeting. The uniform 
rules and clauses committee presented to the 
Eastern Union at its September meeting a set 
of forms for writing profits and commission 
insurance, which were adopted at this meeting. 

The annual meeting will be held on November 
8 this year; in view of this, President Wyper, 
in accordance with the usual custom, appointed 
the following nominating committee, consisting 
of ex-presidents, to present nominations for the 
ensuing year: C. F. Shallcross, John B. Morton, 
J. A. Kelsey, Edward Milligan, H. A. Smith, 
William Hare, and R. M. Bissell. 
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NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
WILLARD S. BROWN & CO., General Managers 
1 Liberty Street, New York 


JOSEPH W. BECK, Special Agent 
56 Richton 4 ve.. Detroit, Mich. 


W. £. RAY, Special Ageut 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


C. C. CRANDALL, Special Agent 
Cambridge Springs, Penn. 





GUSTAVUS B. HOLT, Special Agt. 
72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK G. DELA HUNT, 
Special Agent 
726 Racine Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ERIK LINDSKOG Special Agent 
7 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


RICHARD W. WETZEL 
1526 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 











UNION HISPANO AMERICANA 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


31 SOUTH GILLIAM STREET 


New York 


MARINE INSURANCE AND REINSURANCE 


FIRE REINSURANCE 


TELEPHONE BROAD 4478 








ESSENTIALS OF THE FIRE INSURANCE BUSINESS 


By Edward A. Ketcham 
A 400 page book designed for the use of officials, employees 


and students of the fire insurance business. 


Insurance ac- 


counting, executive work, hazards, building construction and 


many other topics covered. 


Price: $4.50 Per Copy 
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FIRE AND LIFE 


g,ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd, 


Paces RICHARDSON, United States Manages 


GENERAL BUILDING -4TY & WALNUT STs. 
PHILADELPHIA 








ACTUAL MARKET VALUES USED FOR ALL SECURITIES 


Organized 1855 


January 1, 1923 





FIREMEN S woURANGE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK 


Cash Capital, . . $2,250,000.00 
Net Surplus, . . . . 4,436,386.20 
Surplus to Policyholders, 6,686,386.20 
Total Assets, . . . . 15,690,687.21 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
NEAL BASSETT, Pres. & Mgr. 
WELLS T. BASSETT Sec’y & 

Asst. Manager 
CHICAGO, iLL. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
NEWARK, N. J. 








EVERY INSURANCE MAN | 


Who travels as Solicitor, Auditor, 
Inspector or Adjuster is 


ELIGIBLE 
TO THE 


lowa State Traveling Men’s Association 


‘Oldest and Best’’ 








Accident Insurance at Cost 
Never Exceeded $9.00 per year 
Weekly Indemnity $25.00 
Death Benefit $5,000—$10,000 


Insurance to February 1, 1924, for $2.00 
Write tor Application Blank 
H. E. REX, Sec’y-Treas. DES MOINES, IOWA 


~ 











Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


Choose Choose 
Your INCORPORATED - 1872 Your 
Cempany Company 


ee — 1.1923 
PITAL 


312,50 0.00 


RESERVE FOR ri Al LIABILITIES 


19,816,417.87 


sURPLUS 


13,017,077.35 
45,333,.495.22 


LOSSES PAID POLICYHOLDERS 


$143,654,333.86 


AFTER LIBERALLY PROVIDING FOR ALL RESERVES THE 
SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS IS 


$25,517,077.35 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 
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Western Department 
way H. SAGE, Gen’! Mgr. 
. L. LERCH, Manager 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
Boston Office 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 

Marine Department 
WM. H. McGEE & CO., Cen’l Agts. 
15 William Street, New York City 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 

A New Note in Fire Prevention.—In a city 
2 not a hundred miles from New York, to use 
tion 4 common expression, they are spreading over 
the sidewalks at frequent intervals the phrase 
“Prevent Fire’! We saw it just in front of 
the steps to a church and had a feeling that it 
might have a double meaning in that case for 
the worshippers at the church. 

The Work of the Arbitration Committee.— 
August 27, September 6, 
0 and September 27, 1923, the arbitration com- 
mittee took actions as follows: Fines were 
imposed in eight cases for violation of the 
rule for filing of premium certificates. On 
account of illness and death extension of time 
for payment of premium was granted in three 
cases, at the request of the offices concerned. 
Two offices were ordered to cancel policies, 
fines were imposed and they were instructed to 
remain off the risks for one year because of 
violation of issuing policies at the “minimum” 
where risks were specifically rated. One office 
was ordered to cancel policy and required to 
remain off the risk for one year because of 
having issued a policy at less than the tariff 
rate applying; a fine also was imposed. Four 
offices were found in violation for issuing poli- 
cies ac the minimums applying on brick build- 
ings, while the buildings were of frame con- 
struction. Fines were imposed, the policies 
ordered canceled and the offices required to 
remain off the risks for one year. Fight offices 
were fined for violation of the forty-day pay- 
after consideration of the auditor's 


At its meeting of 


OWA 


| 


0se 
pany 


ment rule, 
report. 
The Banks and Fire Waste.—There ought 
to be some authorized body who will at once 
investigate charges which are made from time 
to time as to certain business practices being 
the cause of fires. It is so easy to make a 
statement that will furnish an excellent head- 
line and then pass on, whereas if the party was 
walled upon to furnish specific cases either his 
statement would be approved or disproved. 
The result would be a much healthier condition 
1 the whole matter. 

The simple fact must borne in 
mind that it is never possible to overtake a 


always be 


rash statement by the corrected one. The cor- 
rection never makes as good a headline as the 
original statement. It is all the more neces- 
sary, therefore, that just so far as possible 
the attempt should be made to overtake it lest 
the impression made by the original statement 
shall be continued in the public mind. 

The Missouri Case.—The 
pointed in the Missouri rate reduction case is 
now taking testimony in New York city. Later, 
some testimonies will be taken in Hartford 
and possibly one or two other points. 

It ought to be evident to all that this method 
of determining whether at the end of five years 
a reduction is due is going to break down un- 
less the companies are very careful. That is, 
the cemmunity are not going to be contented 
with having the matter decided in this way. 
The feeling will be that it is too long, too 
and they will ask for more direct 


referee ap- 


roundabout, 
if not more drastic methods. 

Is the White House Safe?—In a recent 
report on the old question of fires and fire 
protection in Great Britain, mention is made 
of Buckingham Palace as especially liable to 
fire. 

That does not happen to be our specific care, 
but in addition to the White House, there are 
in the United States a large number of build- 
ings whose character and history warrant their 
careful protection. Not only is this true of 
private properties but especially true of those 
been taken over for public 
or the head- 


cases which have 


use, either as museums, libraries, 


quarters of organizations. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 
Merrill F. Ramsay, special agent of the 
Continental for eastern New England and 
Converse Hill of Elmer E. Lord & Co., son of 
Willard C. Hill of the same firm, are receiving 
congratulations insurance 
upon 


from the Boston 
their recent marriages. Mr. 
Ramsay married Edna L. Webb of Whitman 
and the young couple will live in Needham. 
Mr. Hill married Audrey T. Bolton of New- 
ton Highlands and will into the 
new home in Lexington presented the groom by 


fraternity 


soon move 


his father. 


Among those who gathered to discuss 
plans for fire prevention week in Boston were: 
Alfred Davenport, president of the Boston 
board; Franklin H. Wentworth, secretary of 
the National Fire Protection Association; 
Mayor Curley of Boston; Fire Commissioner 
Theodore Glynn and other city officials. 

An additional appropriation of $15,000 for 
larger conduits and more cables for the new 
fire alarm station in the Fens has been approved 
by Mayor James M. Curley. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES 


Insurance men along the street will be sur- 
prised to learn that every week the Fire and 
Casualty Section of the Insurance Advisory 
Board of Philadelphia County alone handles 
on am average of 150 applicants for license. 
Those who have been commissioned as special 
examiners by the Insurance Department of 
Pennsylvania, and under whose direction this 
work is being accomplished, are as follows: 


Fire SECTION 

William Embery, chairman; Richard N. 
Kelly, J. B. Longacre, Harold V. Smith, 
Edward Troxell, G. Ellwood Wagner, vice- 
chairmen. 

CASUALTY SECTION 

Pool, chairman, H. K. Remington, W. 
H. J. Dooley, H. A. Warren, 


Ss. Hi. 
V. Humphreys, 


Jas. H. Bartlett, Geo. H. Long, vice-chairmen 
FIDELITY AND SURETY SECTION 
Howard Hager, chairman; William R. 


Parker, W. Scott Reig, W. Stanley Kite, 
Edward Hoopes, Dodd Bryan, Joseph H. Wil- 
liams, vice-chairmen. 

On Monday of this week the Insurance Fed- 
eration sent from its offices here to secretaries 
of all insurance advisory boards in the State 
a suppiy of uniform forms for the use of the 
boards. The uniformity of practices by ad- 
visory boards is now rapidly becoming a real 
factor and, with the use of these new forms, 
applications for licenses will be handled with 
muck greater dispatch and largely facilitate the 
work of the boards. 
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of service. 


In this latter connection, REINSURANCE has its im- 
portant place. It gives added facilities and increased 
ability to serve. 





A Reinsurance account dating from January Ist, render- 
ing it possible to view results in periods of calendar years, 
is a valuable arrangement. We suggest that negotiations 
opened now can be consummated for active operation the 
first of the year. Casualty offerings are cordially solicited. 
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COMPENSATION ACT 
DRAFTED 








Missouri Federation of Labor Has 
Special Committee Meeting 
SEE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 

REDUCTIONS 
Exclusive State Insurance Proposed— 


Compensation to Be 66 2/3 Per Cent 
of Wages Being Paid at Time 
of Injury 

St, Louis, Mo., October 22.—A compensa- 
tion act for Missouri, which is believed satis- 
factory to all elements of organized labor in 
the State, and which it is alleged, will be 
capable of reducing employers’ liability insur- 
ance rates 16 to 20 per cent, has been drafted 
by a special committee of the Missouri Fed- 
eration of Labor. The committee met in St. 
Louis on October 12 and 13 and the result of 
its labor has just been announced by R. T. 
Woods, president of the Missouri I*ederation 
of Labor. 

The measure is designed as an amendment 
to House Bill No. 239 of the acts of the 1923 
Missouri Legislature. It embodies points 
agreed to at a conference of labor leaders 
held in Jefferson City on September 16, and 
will be presented to the next convention of the 
State labor body. 

Exclusive State insurance is the first plank, 
and the main feature of the proposed law. 

Other features are: 

2. Percentage of wages given as com- 
pensation to be 662/3 per cent of wages at 
time of injury. 

3. Waiting period to be two days, except 
when injury lasts for more than seven days, 
when compensation shall be given from the 
time of injury. 

4. Medical aid to be $500 for a period of 
90 days, with possibility of extension of both 
in exceptional cases. 

5. The right of employee to choose his own 
physician, surgeon or hospital, if desired. 

6. Compensation for temporary disability to 
he 662/3 per cent of the wages at time of in- 
jury for a period of not more than 400 weeks. 

7. Proportional compensation for permanent 
partial disability. 

8. Burial allowance of $250. 

9. Death compensation to be 66 2/3 per cent 
of wages at time of death, the maximum to be 
$30 a week, with a provision for a lump sum 
settlement in some cases. 

10. Minimum in permanent total disability, 
812; permanent partial disability, $10; all other 
tases, $8, 

11. No compensation to exceed $30 a week. 

The measure provides for a workmen’s com- 
pensation commission, to consist of two repre- 


} Sntatives for labor, two for the employers and 


one for the public at large. The expenses of 
administration shall be paid for by a tax on 
the Premiums, the measure stipulates, so that 
ts enactment will not cost the public anything. 
Mr. Woods indicated that the measure would 
he submitted to the people via a referendum 








petition rather than through the legislature. It 
is believed in labor circles that the provision 
for exclusive State insurance would prove 
deadly to the bill’s changes before the legisla- 
ture. 

“We believe that this measure can be passed 
by the initiative now,” Mr. Woods said. “The 
liability insurance companies have increased 
their premiums from 50 to 120 per cent. The 
employers know that something must be done. 
Our meetings have been most harmonious, s: 


that ] feel that labor will be united on this 
measure.” 
Those who drafted the bill were: Mr. 


Woods, George R. Patterson, secretary-treas- 
Mrs. Marie Sommers of the 
executive committee, St. Louis; Maurice J. 
Cassidy, secretary, St. Louis Building Trades 
Council; Harry Lindeman, secretary, St. Louis 
District Council, and Charles 
Anderson, Kansas City Central Trades and 
Labor Union. Frank Peterson of the Kansas 
City Building Trades Council was on the com- 
mittee but did not attend the gatherings at 
which the proposed measure was drafted. 


urer, St. Louis; 


Carpenters 


Formation of Safety Board 

The first formal meeting of the co-operatiye 
board of safety for the city of New York, 
which aims to bring about a decrease in the loss 
of life and money through fire, accident and 
crime, was held last week at the Sixth Muni- 
cipal Court, 155 East Eighty-eighth street. 
During the course of the meeting, the election 
of officers and of a board of directors was made. 
John R. Davies, justice of the municipal court, 
who presided, was elected president, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to incorporate the board. 


F. J. Carroll Appointed Manager 

I. J. Carroll, formerly a supervisor of the 
National Surety Company, located at the Kan- 
sas City, Mo., branch office, has been appointed 
manager of that company’s branch office at 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Carroll, succeeds Cecil B. 
Myer, resigned. 

The new branch office manager of the Na- 
tional at Pittsburgh comes to that assignment 
very well prepared, he having served that com- 
pany very actively for the past three years in 
the field. 


Special Lines 

The Insurance Society of New York has 
issued in pamphlet form seven lectures on 
“Special Lines” delivered in November and 
December, 1922. They embrace General Cover 
Contracts; Parcel Post and Registered Mail 
Insurance; Riot and Civil Commotion; Sprin- 
kler Leakage; Water Damage; Weather Insur- 
ance; Windstorm and Tornado Insurance. 


Fire Prevention Year Book 
The Baltimore Underwriter has gotten 
the 1923 edition of its “Fire Prevention Year 
300k,” which records the progress of fire 
protection and prevention and contains numer- 
ous special articles on various phases thereof. 
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BURGLARY BRANCH 
INSTITUTED 





Will Be Separate Department of Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters 





TO ORGANIZE NOVEMBER 1 





Meeting Held to Perfect Plans—Fourteen 
Companies Agree to Join—Value to 
Business Forecasted 
A meeting was held in New York city last 
week for the purpose of organizing a burglary 
department in the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualtvy and Surety Underwriters. The gather- 
ing, which was held in the bureau’s rooms, 
was presided over by Jesse S. Phillips, gen- 
eral manager of the National body, and the 
avowed intent was to form a burglary depart- 
ment under whose guidance the burglary busi- 
ness of the country could be handled to bet- 

ter advantage. 

About fourteen companies promised support 
by unqualified membership in the new depart- 
ment, others sent acceptances by mail and still 
others said they would join under specified 
conditions. The success of this movement will 
be of much benefit to the companies by way of 
increased co-operation and facilities. The Na- 
tional Bureau has long compiled statistics for 
the burglary rate maker and the entire 
machinery for the making of rates, if thought 
desirable, is at hand. 
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PHILADELPHIA’S OLDEST 
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ACCIDENT and HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE and TEAMS 
INSURANCE 


NO OTHER LINES 
BEST POLICIES 
LOWEST RATES 


UP-TO-THE MINUTE SERVICE 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 
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CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
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STRENGTH 

















SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 





Semi-Annual Statement, 
December 31, 1922 


(Condensed from Statement to U.S. Treas. Dept.) 


Admitted Assets..... $6,847,520 
a errs eee 1,000,000 
Surplas ......-+ cine 575,698 


Eleven Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents 





We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary and Automobile insurance 


Let the Southern Serve You 








The inception of the burglary department 
branch idea and the possible future of its rela- 
tions with the bureau were touched upon by 
General Manager Phillips, who said in part: 

“At a meeting held on July 19, 1923, the 
general manager and executive committee were 
empowered to prepare a plan for a burglary 
department. It was decided before this plan 
was adopted to have a meeting not only of 
members of the bureau but of all companies 
writing burglary insurance. As a point of 
information 1 want to say that the companies 
that are members of this bureau now write 
70 per cent of all the burglary insurance busi- 
ness. It had always seemed to me that there 
would be far greater efficiency if all branches 
of the casualty business were amalgamated in 
one bureau. 

“There had been some objection or excuse 
offered by some of the companies not members 
of this bureau, wso said that our constitution 
provided that if they joined the burglary de- 
partment they would have to join all other de- 
partments of the bureau. Our constitution has 
been amended to meet this objection. This 
department has been authorized and is sure 
to go on and make a high record for success in 
the insurance business.” 

Following the meeting many of the insur- 
ance company executives gathered about Mr. 
Phillips and congratulated him for the vigor- 
ous and successful manner in which he carried 
out the plan for the formation of the burglary 
department. Organization of the new burg- 
lary department in the National Bureau will 
take place Thursday morning, November 1, at 
10.30 o’clock, when a governing committee and 
manager will be chosen. At that time it is 
expected that several of the companies not 
now enrolled will add their names to the list 
of membership. 


Edward T. Shipman Becomes Manager 
Edward T. Shipman has been appointed 
manager of the city office of the Metropolitan 
Casualty Insurance Company, according to an 
announcement made by President Eugene H 
Winslow. 

Mr. Shipman has had a long experience in 
the casualty business, being the son of F. E. 
Shipman, former vice-president of the glass 
department of the Fidelity and Casualty. 


MONOPOLISTIC INSURANCE 





Companies Writing Business in Kan, 
sas May Face State Fund 





EMPLOYERS CAN COMMENCE pay, 
MENT AT ONCE 





Existing Rule, Newly Given Out, Provides 
That Delay for the Arrival of Ad. 
juster Is Not Necessary 
Topeka, Kan., October 22.—The insurange 
companies writing compensation insurance jp 
Kansas are facing a campaign for State ip. 
surance or at least the establishment of a com. 
mission to supervise the settlements of all com. 
pensation claims. Unless the order of Wit. 
liam R. Baker, Superintendent of Insurance, 
produces the results hoped for and expected, 
State officials are confident that laboring men 
will make a tremendous fight in the next legis- 
lature and in the political campaigns next year 
to force a State insurance fund or at least 
State regulation of compensation settlements, 
The Kansas industrial court, which has some 
regulatory powers relating to the enforcement 
of all the labor laws of the State, brought the 
complaint before the insurance department 
which gave the ruling directing the companies 
to notify all policyholders that they could be- 
gin paying the legal compensation to an in- 


jured workman at once and not wait for any, 


adjuster to appear. 

“Tf the insurance companies will undertake 
to handle the compensation to injured work- 
men in the spirit which the law contemplates 
and will actively assist in driving the snitch 
lawyer out of the compensation game they wil 
have peace and joy in the handling of com- 
pensation insurance in this State,” said Judge 
John H. Crawford of the industrial court 
Several hundred claims for compensation have 
been presented to him for the help of the court 
to secure adjustments in the last year. 
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becomes seriously disturbed.” 
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The movement in favor of the inclusion of 
life insurance premiums as deductible items in 
the income tax law of the United States, which 
s suggested and advocated by THe Specrator, 
tas gained remarkable headway. Insurance 
men generally, and life insurance agents in 
garticular, see in this proposal numberless 
ienefits to themselves personally and to the 
tation at large. The proposition cannot help 
hit appeal to clear-thinking men everywhere. 
for the reason that its success would definitely 
record the government’s attitude toward life 
insurance and would concretely recognize the 
acknowledged principle that care of dependents 
and the faithful discharge of civic obligations 
are the highest duties of individuals in con- 
nection with their dealings with their fellows. 


Lire INSURANCE A NATIONAL BLESSING 

That life insurance, as a force for national 
good, has demonstrated the vital necessity of 
its existence, cannot be denied by anyone. 
Even in its earliest development as a means 
of providing for beneficiaries after the death 
of the policyholder, it was a boon to widows 
and orphans and removed the fear of poverty 
from many a home. While still functioning in 
this manner, it has taken upon itself an even 
kreater measure of responsibility, this time 
toward the living, by the inclusion of endow- 
ment features, annuities, educational policies 
and similar aids to a person’s plan of life. 
Asa safeguard against the shrinkage of estates, 
it further fulfills its lofty purpose and carries 
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wt the wishes of the insured to the letter of 
he contract, placing every dollar, whole and 
tact, in the hands of those for whom it was 


THe PLAN IN GENERAL 
Because of its manifold advantages to the 
itizenry and the commonwealth, life insur- 
ice can justifiably be placed in the same 
tegory as religious donations and responses 
appeals for charity. Since the govern- 
hent of this country has seen fit to include the 
Wo latter as deductible items in its income 
ix law, it were a reasonable thing to suppose 
ht the same procedure might be followed in 
he case of life insurance premiums, as it is 
€ premiums which make possible the desired 
fotection and thus directly benefit the public 
tal. With this in mind, a brief consideration 
the matter will show that the only way in 
hich the ultimate end can be attained is by 
amendment to the present income tax law, 
tded in such language that it will secure the 
lusion of life insurance premiums among 
items listed as deductible. To accomplish 





LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUMS AND THE 
INCOME TAX LAW 


Proposal to Permit Deductions Meets with 
Enthusiastic Approval--Views of Two 
Prominent Insurance Men on 


This Subject 


this, it will be necessary to petition the national 
legislatiure for the needed change and to en- 
list the aid of every life insurance agent, since, 
coming from those who are in constant contact 
with the public and understand the require- 
ments of the policyholder, the petition will be 
more likely to gain an audience. 


David Parks Fackler, F. A. S. 


In view of the importance of the movement 
and the concern which every life insurance 
man should feel over its success, it is a fortu- 
nate thing that the suggestion to include life 
insurance premiums among deductible items in 
the income tax law should have come from 
a man who had devoted all the years of a long 
and useful career to the business of life in- 





Aas 


Dean of American Actuaries 


Davip PARKS FACKLER, F. 


surance both from its executive and its public 
aspect. That man is David Fackler, 
I’, A. S., senior partner of the well-known ac- 
tuarial firm of Fackler & Fackler and dean of 
American actuaries. The leading actuary in 
the country, Mr. Fackler, choosing THE SPEc- 
advanced the idea of 
with many 


Parks 


his medium, 
in common 


TATOR as 
which this journal, 
persons, immediately saw the utility and bene- 
fit. In an article entitled “Our Income Tax 
Law,” which appeared in these pages, Mr. 
Fackler lucidly explained the principles upon 
which the entire conception rested and pointed 
out that the income tax law, as it now stands, 
does not recognize the fact that life insurance 
premiums, paid for the protection of depen- 
dents and for support in old age, tend to fore- 
stall demands on the finances of the govern- 
ment and therefore should be favored. 


19 


Following the publication of the article, and 
after Tue Spectator had decided upon a vigor- 
ous advocacy of the idea, a representative called 
on Mr. Fackler in his office at 50 Broad street, 
New York city, with a view toward a full 
discussion of the proposal. 

David Parks Fackler, although over eighty 
years of age, in appearance belies that fact, 
and mentally makes it seem impossible. His 
doctors have recently pronounced him to be in 
perfect health and possessing the normality 
and activity of healthy men not over sixty- 
five years of age. His hand and gaze are 
steady and his keen eyes give the impression 
of ‘ooking at everything with kindly yet 
searching glance. The activity of his thonght 
has again and again been demonstrated in the 
interest he takes in public affairs and in the 
discussion which he has from time to time 
contributed to the newspapers of the country. 


In Favor OF THE PLAN 


When the subject of income tax laws and 
life imsurance premiums was broached, Mr. 
Fackier took lead in the matter of stating his 
opinions and said: 


The entire proposal is something which must 
appeal to everyone. It benefits the individual 
and the nation and there is no valid reason 
why tife insurance premiums should not be 
included among the deductible items in the 
income tax law. A petition, strongly backed, 
should be sent to the law-making body at 
Washington and as many signatures as possible 
should be attached thereto. It will be neces- 
sary, as the movement gains ground, to have 
severat such petitions which could later be 
submitted as one by a proper committee or 
organization. 


Asked by whom he considered that the pe- 
tition could most advantageously be circulated, 
Mr. Fackler replied: 


All persons, particularly policyholders, 
should sign the petition, but I am convinced 
that the life insurance agents throughout the 
country are the ones who will lend the most 
efficacious support to the proposition. It is 
only through the agents that the active aid of 
policyholders can be enlisted in this cause. 
The plan is of dual interest to life insurance 
agents, for its success will furnish them with 
another potent selling argument, and in the 
event that an agent is himself a policyholder 
(only a few of them are not) it will be of 
advantage to him direct. 


With regard to a query leading up to the 
question of the possible effect of such a statu- 
tory amendment on the institution of life in- 
surance as a whole, the dean of American ac- 
tuaries gave it as his opinion that: 


The inclusion of life insurance premiums 
in the deductions allowed under the income tax 
law, if brought, would place the Federal gov- 
ernment on record with respect to the value 
of life insurance in a manner which has never 
before been attempted. The general effect upon 
the business would be most advantageous to the 
companies and their agents and would un- 
dvubtedly be a strong factor in increasing the 
amount of life insurance now in force. There 
will, of course, be additions and ramifications 
in the idea as more and more minds are con- 
centrated on the proposal, but as finally sub- 
mitted, it should have every chance of success. 
I am wholeheartedly in favor of the movement 
and will do whatever I can to help. 
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The Most Important Trusteeship 
in the World 


<P 






substance. Why then this heavy bond? 


F | named were required to give bond in the sum of $750,000. 
49 sonal friends of the deceased President and undoubtedly men of character and 


IHEN the will of the late President Harding was admitted to probate the executors 


These men were per- 


Because the law treats estates as peculiarly 


sacred and hedges their administration about with many safeguards. 








Bonds for executors and rigid laws for their 
guidance are designed to protect the family. 

The family is the oldest institution in the world. 
It was the first form of government. It is the unit 
of civilization. “The love of husband and wife, the 
love of parents and children, the love of brothers 
and sisters, all have their roots in the family life. 

The head of the family is the trustee to 
whom, in the order of nature, is committed 
its prosperity and happiness. 

The head of the family therefore 
holds the most important trusteeship 
in the world. 

How can that trustee guarantee that he will 
faithfully discharge his obligation? His personal 
bond, the bond that every man gives to his wife and 
dependents, goes far, but not far enough, because, 
however noble his intentions and however deep his 
affections, death may intervene at any moment, 
and the capital of that family, his productive 
power, will immediately be destroyed. 


He needs a Bond, 


‘‘A voucher stronger than ever law could 
make,” stronger than his personal fidelity can 
furnish. 


There are such bonds—easily obtainable. ‘The 
law doesn’t compel him to buy one. Perhaps the 
law should. Perhaps the law will some day. 


If he is reasonably sound in mind and body 
he can purchase a life insurance policy 
in a responsible company. 


Then he is bonded. Then his guarantee is com- 
plete. That is one of the processes by which 
President Harding created his estate. 


A life insurance policy in the New York Life 
not only creates an estate but provides, if the 
buyer so desires, for its administration. ‘The 
New York Life under its charter has power ‘‘to 
make and execute trusts,’’ and it will retain the 
proceeds of its policies under a trust agreement and 
distribute them as directed by the insured. 








Any agent of the New York Life will tell you how you can guarantee your trusteeship, how you 


can create an estate and how you can have tt administered without personal or surety bonds and 


without cost to your family. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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AGENTS’ OPINIONS SOUGHT 
Having obtained Mr. Fackler’s viewpoint, 
Tue SPECTATOR solicited the opinions of some 
life insurance agents in New York city. The 
influence which the great body of life insurance 
agents can exert on behalf of a worthy cause, 
especially if it concerns them directly or in- 
directly, is so powerful that it was decided 
that they were the proper ones before whom 
the idea of tax-free life insurance premiums 
should be placed for consideration and, if pos- 
sible, official action. A few days’ procrasti- 
nation at the present time might mean a delay 
of weeks or even months before the inclusion 
of life insurance premiums as deductions in 

the income tax law becomes a reality. 


Cc. A. Foehl Gives His Views 


with this 
SPECTATOR 


Acting in accordance theory, a 
representative of THE 
c. A. Foehl, recently elected president of the 
Life Underwriters Association of New York 
and New York city district manager of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of America. 
Mr. Foehl, throughout his long and successful 
insurance career, has always striven on behalf 
of the best interests of the institution of life 
insurance and of the life insurance agent. 
Himself an agent, he was a short time ago the 
recipient of one of the greatest honors it is 
within the province of the agents of the New 
York territory to bestow when he was unani- 
mously made president of the local Life Un- 
derwriters Association. He is a man who 
gets things done, not ostentatiously, but quietly 


called on 


and efficiently, and his friends in the life in- 
surance business are legion. 

When apprised of the purpose of the inter- 
view, and after giving the matter his entire 
attention for some time, Mr. Foehl said: 


You must, of course, understand that any- 
thing | may tell you now is my personal opin- 
ion. I cannot speak officially as president of 
the Life Underwriters Association of New 
York at this time nor until the proposal has 
been acted upon by that body. However, you 
may quote me as saying that I believe it would 
be a fine thing for the life insurance agent 
and for the business generally if life insurance 
premiums were to be included among deduc- 
tions in the income tax law. I, personally, am 
heartily in favor of it and would like to see 
the movement succeed. 

To Go to ExecuTivE CoMMITTEE 

THE SPECTATOR’S inquirer pointed out that 
a previous article in these pages had suggested 
that the total amount of the deductions allow- 
able under the income tax law, even with the 
addition of life insurance premiums, should not 
exceed the present 15. per cent, and also asked 
Mr. Foehl whether he would bring the entire 
plan of the movement before the Life Under- 
writers Association. In reply to this the 
Prudential manager said: 

It might become necessary to have some 
regulatory scale rather than to arbitrarily say 
that the total deductions should not exceed 15 
per cent. That is something which the de- 
velopment of the idea and the support behind 
it will bring out. As regards the latter, how- 
ever, I will be glad to lay the matter before 
the executive committee of our association at 
its next regular meeting. I would request, in 


this connection, that you send me a more ex- 
plicit summary of the plan than that already 
in my hands in order that I may put it in the 
hands of the committee. 

The success of the movement would cer- 
tainly benefit the life insurance agent and would 
furnish him a good talking point as well as 
being of direct advantage to every policy- 
holder. 

Action ALREADY STARTED 

When Mr. Foehl spoke of a more explicit 
summary than that already in his hands, he 
had reference to the article written by Mr. 
Fackler and the editorial comment thereon 
which THe Spectator printed on a single sheet 
and sent to the leading life insurance organiza- 
tions in order that they might be somewhat 
familiar with the general idea of the move- 
ment. This was done too recently to have any 
replies available as yet, but it is known that 


serious and favorable consideration is being 
given the matter in many quarters. 
The inclusion of life insurance premiums 


among the deductible items in the income tax 
law is a cause which should enlist the active 
partisanship of every life insurance agent and 
official, as well as that of the general public, 
and THe Spectator hopes for success in its 
advocacy of this essentially deserving move- 
ment. 


Blue Goose Dinner 
The fall dinner meeting of the New 
York city Pond of the Ancient and Honorable 
Order of the Blue will be held next 
Monday evening at the Aldine Club, 200 Fifth 
avenue. 


first 


Goose 








the Company. 


C. N. SEARS, Secretary 





E have built a company of two hundred and sixty million dollars of 
insurance in force and thirty million dollars in assets. 
exception of about two hundred thousand dollars that has come to us by 
way of reinsurance all business in force has been put on the books under 
the present management, the business having been written by Kansas City 
life representatives and the applications and medical examinations sub- 


mitted on the Company’s forms. 


We are now erecting a new Home Office building for the exclusive use of 
In design, material and structure it will be second to none. 
It has a sightly location in the center of a five acre tract of ground in an 
attractive section of the city. 


We are operating in all states west of the Mississippi River—in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi, east of the river. 
have the authority to transact business in the State of Michigan, but so 
far have made no agency arrangement for said state. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Kansas City, Missouri 


J. B. REYNOLDS, President 


With the 


We 












































The Old Line Life Insurance Company 


of AMERICA 
Home Office: . ‘ , . MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








is contemplating new General Agency Headquarters in the 
following cities: 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Sacramento and Oakland, Calif. 
Chicago, Springfield, Peoria and Rockford, Illinois 

Des Moines and Sioux City, Iowa 

Kansas City and Wichita, Kansas 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

Detroit and Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Duluth and St. Paul, Minnesota 

Omaha, Nebraska 

Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus and Dayton, Ohio 
Portland, Oregon 


Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Erie, Williamsport, Reading and 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Chattanooga, Memphis, Nashville and Knoxville, Tennessee 


Dallas, Houston, Fort Worth, Waco and Amarillo, Texas 








Rupert F. Fry, President F. J. Tharinger, Assistant Secretary and 
Manager of Accident and Health Depart- 
ment. 
John E. Reilly, Secretary and Treasurer L. C. Cortright, Actuary and Assistant 
Secretary. 
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EQUITABLE’S BROOKLYN BRANCH 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Celebrated— 


Charles Jerome Edwards Honored 
by Associates 
The Brooklyn, New York, the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society celebrated 


branch of 


its twenty-fifth anniversary early last week by 
4 banquet in the Brooklyn Club, 131 Remsen 
street. Two hundred employees of the Brook- 
ri agency, as well as officials of the home 
office, were dined by Charles Jerome Edwards, 
who has been manager of the Brooklyn branch 


since its inception. 





CHARLES JEROME EDWARDS 


Brooklyn Branch Manager, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the U. S. A. 


The affair turned out to be not only a 
celebration of the agency’s silver jubilee, but 
also a testimonial to the esteem in which Mr. 
Edwards is held by his associates. On behalf 
of the Brooklyn branch, R. B. Trousdale, who 
has been with that organization from the be- 
ginning, presented Mr. Edwards with a silver 
tray and silver glasses, each of the nine glasses 
representing one of the nine subagencies which 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


of Springfield Muss. 


Incorporated in 1851 


Unexcelled policy contracts, efficient 
life insurance service, and a net cost that 
is notably low—these are three of the 
reasons why the name Massachusetts 
Mutual is synonymous in the mind of the 
insuring public with all that is best in life 
insurance. During the seventy-two 
years of the Company’s history its policy- 
holders have ever been its loyal friends 
and its enthusiastic advertisers. 


Joseph C. Behan, Supt. of Agencies 








Mr. has established. Among those 
who spoke in praise of the Brooklyn manager 
Frank H. Davis, W. E. 
J. V. West- 


Edwards 


and his work were: 
Taylor, Dr. J. A. Stevenson, Dr. 
fall and William J. Graham, all vice-presi- 
dents of the Equitable, together with Secretary 
William Alexander prominent, 
authoritative writer on insurance topics, and 
Harold Letcher, assistant manager. 

Mr. Edwards is one of the most popular and 
efficient executives in the business, having had 


who is a 


the distinction of being twice president of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters and 
having been president of the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York. He is president 
of the Brooklyn Club and has been president 
of the Long Island Automobile Club and the 
Rotary Club. 


The Suicide Clause in Missouri 


[To the Editor of THe Specrator] 

I have carefully noted all said in the article 
on page thirty-one of the October 4 issue of 
your Journal, entitled “Atna Life’s Missouri 
License.” In this article you state that the 
policy contract of the A®tna Life Insurance 
Company expressly stipulates the following: 

“Suicide—If the insured shall commit 
suicide one year from the date hereof, while 
sane or insane, this policy shall be null and 
void.” 

This clause is in conflict with the provisions 
of Section 6150, Revised Statutes of Missouri, 
1919, which are as follows: 

“Suicide no defense, when.—In all suits upon 
policies of insurance on life hereafter issued 
by any company doing business in this State, 
to a citizen of this State, it shall be no defense 
that the insured committed suicide, unless it 
shall be shown to the satisfaction of the court 
or jury trying the case that the insured con- 
templated suicide at the time he made his 
application for the policy, and any stipulation 
in the policy to the contrary shall be void.” 

In view of this provision of the Missouri 
Statutes, it seems to me that life insurance 
companies should make very careful investiga- 
tion before placing large policies on the lives 
of the officials of banks, located in the smaller 
cities and towns of the State. 

DEPARTMENT OF INSURANCE. 
By Rosert E. Daty, Actuary. 

Jefferson, Mo., October 9. 





—Robert Leslie Figg has resigned his position with 
the savings department of the First National Bank 
ct Richmond and will represent the Travelers Life, 
the Travelers Indemnity and the Springfield Fire and 
Marine in Richmond. 


INSURANCE ADVERTISING 
CONFERENCE 





St. Louis Meeting Discusses Plans 
for Reaching Agents and Public 





HENRY S. IVES TALKS 





Work of Life Insurance Sales Research 
3ureau Explained—Eighty-five Paid 
Memberships Now—Graham C. 
Wells Also Present 
St. Louts, Mo., October 22.—Features of 
the meeting of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference which is being held at the Chase Hotel 
here on October 22 and 23 are the elaborate 
exhibits of a number of life, fire and casualty 
companies of their advertising matter. Many 
valuable suggestions and examples of excellent 
literature are exhibited. Arthur H. Reddall 
of the Equitable described the scope and object 
of the program and gave a general idea of the 
points which would be covered. John M. Hol- 
combe, Jr., manager of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, explained the rela- 
tionship of his bureau to the advertising con- 
Its function is to serve as a clearing 
house for members, he said, and to furnish a 
central mind for solving life insurance prob- 
lems. The general activities and operations of 
the bureau were described by Mr. Holcombe, 
who gave proof to support his claim that the 

bureau was rapidly expanding. 

Facts and figures could be had at the bureau, 
and when properly used as publicity in news- 
papers were of great advertising value, said 
the speaker, who urged advertising men to use 
the service of the bureau for this purpose. He 
suggested figures on lapses, on distribution of 
company’s assets, on depletion of estates by 
inheritance taxation, and other compilations 
of possible value to advertising managers. Mr. 
Holcombe pleaded for a more careful analysis 
of advertising methods and suggested a cen- 
tralized bureau as an operating medium. 

Joseph Meadon, president of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, welcomed the insur- 
ance conference and urged its participation in 
every meeting. The conference now has eighty- 
five paid members, according to Chauncey S. S. 
Miller, popular publicity manager of the North 
British and Mercantile, who is chairman of 


ference. 
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Central Ohio 
General Agency 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from 
those with clean records and with ability to 
handle such an agency. 


Exclusive, care of The Spectator 
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the membership committee. Thomas Mcllvaine, 
Jr., of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, described the activities of his or- 
ganization and its publicity department circular 
matter advertising, public speaking and mov- 
ing pictures are the publicity mediums used, 
he said, and material is obtained from com- 
pilations of the board; Henry S. Ives, secre- 
tary of the Casualty Information Clearing 
House, spoke on the “Public Relations of In- 
surance.” 

Mr. Ives’ address was an exposition of the 
never-ending monopolistic and socialistic at- 
tempts to get control of the insurance business 
and pointed out that the advertising conference 
should combat this movement by proper educa- 
tion of the public. A discussion on the methods 
of effecting a better understanding and appre- 
ciation of insurance as a national safeguard 
was held. L. F. Paret of the Provident Mutual 
Life started the discussion by telling of the 
methods of his company, and there followed a 
number of questions, bringing out some very 
interesting points. Methods of apportioning 
the cost among the agents and the selling of 
the idea to the agents were described. The 
use of bulletins and house organs to stimulate 
agents was described by C. T. Hubbard of the 
ZEtna, who discussed the ideas and methods of 
the various companies. Emmet V. Thompson 
of the Commonwealth Insurance Agency of St. 
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Louis pointed out that advertising by the 
agencies firmly establishes them in the minds 
of the policyholders and is of great aid, as 
the company was not as important as the agent. 

Miss E. L. Everett of the Federal Surety 
led the discussion and David Metcalf spoke 
from the fire insurance agents’ standpoint, 
while Graham C. Wells, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, spoke 
from the life insurance angle. Various plans 
and methods of insurance advertising and sell- 
ing were presented by men from the field, in- 
cluded in this being a discussion of circulariz- 
ing individuals by mail. 

American Life Convention 
(Continued from page 4) 

Willard [. Hamilton of the Prudential was 
another not on the regular program who was 
called upon. He mentioned the great educa- 
tional force of life insurance companies and 
men, saying they can exert a tremendous in- 
teaching the principles of 
sound American government. 


fluence toward 

Charles Dobbs, managing editor of the In- 
surance lield, then read a paper titled “O 
Pioneers!” in which he traced the development 
of the civilization of America and the growth 
of business opportunities. At one point he said: 

Analogies are always dangerous as a basis of 


conclusions but certainly there is some measure 
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Some Companies 
Insist On Our Policies 


‘‘We are urging our loan companies to use your 
service, as we find it expedites the matter of closing 
loans and lessens considerably the work of our legal 
department, to say nothing of the added security 
by reason of your title guarantee bond. 
pliment you on your service. 
and efficient and trust before long to have some of 
our other loan companies lined up with you,” 
writes the Manager of a Life Insurance Company. 


Ask for our special booklet T. S. 


NEW YORK 
TITLE AND MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 
135 Broadway, New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits more than 


American Trust Company 


We com- 
We find it prompt 


$8,000,000.00 


Affiliated with the 
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of parallelism between the wild cat banks of 
the Jackson period and wild cat schemes and 
‘ompanies launched by shrewd and cynical pro- 
moters following the revelations of the Arm- 
strong committee in the opening years of this 
‘century. 

The development of life insurance in the West 
and South, however, has been on the whole 
characterized by the finest aspects of pioneer 
courage and constructive capacity. In‘this fact 
we have the promise of a new era of develop- 
ment infinitely greater than any we have yet 
seen. Properly to avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunities, however, we must recognize not only 
the weaknesses growing out of our pioneer 
development but the various other facts as they 
exist to-day. 

After resolutions the convention 
elected the following officers all by acclama- 
tion, Secretary Blackburn in each case casting 
147 votes for the candidate: 

President J. B. Reynolds, president, Kansas 
City Life. 

Members of the executive committee to re- 
place Dr. E. G. Simmons. C. G. Taylor, Jr., and 
Guilford A. Deitch whose terms expired. 

L. J. Dougherty, secretary and general man- 
ager, Guaranty Life. 

H. B. Arnold, vice-president and counsel, 
Midland Life. 

Guilford A. Deitch, general counsel, Reserve 
[.oan Life. 


various 


The following changes were made in the 
State vice-presidents: Missouri, W. T. Grant, 
replaces Massey Wilson, Nebraska; W. G. 
Worrell, replaces H. S. Wilson, New Hamp- 
shire; R. J. Merrill, replaces S. W. Jameson, 
Tennessee; C. A. Craig, replaces E. Leon 
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Porter, Texas; A. C. Bigger, replaces P. V. 
Montgomery, Milwaukee; F. J. Fry, replaces 
Geo. A. Boissard. 

At a meeting of the executive committee 
held after the close of the meeting it was 
decided to hold the next annual meeting in New 
Orleans at a date to be decided later, but io be 
after October 15. 

The following were those registered: 114 
American Life Convention member companies 
Were represented, 32 non-member companies, 
26 insurance journals and newspapers and 27 
guests. 

The social features included a gojf dinner 
at the Wakonda Country Club, Tuesday even- 
ing, attended by all the advance guard to the 
convention as well as by many members of the 
legal section, a dinner in the ballroom of Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, which was followed by 
dancing and many entertainments for the visit- 
ing ladies. 


Eugene Bruell 

Eugene Bruell, a Hungarian agent of the 
Ohio State Life and one of the company’s 
best producers, received a telegram from his 
company asking him to be prepared to tell the 
boys at the convention soon to be held how 
to write $250,000 insurance in one year. 

“Vat shall I tell ’em?” asked “Gene” of his 
wife after they had read over the telegram 
together. 

“Tell ’em to be de Daddy of five kids like 
you are and den dey haff to vork,” replied the 
practical Mrs. Bruell. 


L. J. DOUGHERTY TALKS 


Retiring President of American Life 
Convention Reviews the Year 





HANDLING OF NEW LEGISLATION 


Recognition of Preliminary Term = an 
Achievement—Development of Amer- 
ican Service Bureau 
L. J. Dougherty, retiring president of the 
American Life Convention, opened the actual 
business of that body’s sessions in Des Moines, 
Iowa, last week by a speech which detailed the 





Lee J. DoucHErty 


Retiring President, American Life Convention 


work of the year and took up the various ac- 
complishments brought about. Mr. Dougherty 
said that the eighteen years of the Convention’s 
existence have been characterized by a record 
of progress and achievement, that the organ- 
ization has made possible results which stamp 
it as the outstanding factor in the life insurance 
World. With reference to the flood of new 
legislation which has been pouring into the 
various legislative halls throughout the coun- 
try, the speaker said: 

Probably the most outstanding phase was the 
handling of an unusual volume of proposed new 
legislation. Fortunately, few statutes were 
adopted which could unfavorably affect the 
business, locally or generally. Several drastic 
bills were introduced that for a time caused 
some apprehension, but which in nearly every 
case went into the legislative waste-basket. Our 
legislative report business has been more effi- 
cient than in any other preceding year, and the 
co-operative assistance received from our vice- 
presidents and the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents may be given credit for the re- 
sults prevented rather than those achieved. 

The American Life Convention, continued 
Mr. Doughertry, had been disappointed by the 
fact that amendments offered to the incon- 
testable clause of the standard provisions were 
not favorably received by the legislatures. The 
bill containing the amendment, |owever, was 
enacted in Michigan, Maine, New York and 
Massachusetts. The agitation looking toward 
the adoption of the preliminary term met!0< 
had met with signal success, said the speaker, 
who went on to state: 


In nearly all proceedings for the past eighteen 
years you will find some reference to the pre- 
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liminary term method of valuation, and it is 
pleasing indeed for me to be able to say that 
the crowning legislative achievement of the 
year was the enactment of an amendment to the 
New York life insurance law authorizing rec- 
ognition of the preliminary term of valuation in 
that State. 

Mr. Dougherty instanced the success which 
had crowned the progress of the American Ser- 
vice Bureau, now a part of the American Life 
Convention, and said that it had now reached 
such proportions that it could be said to be in 
full operation, with a monthly revenue from 
inspection reports. Competition in this field, 
according to the speaker, has stimulated all in- 
spection bureaus to an improvement of service. 
Co-operation with the Life Insurance Presi- 
dents Association and the National Association 
of Life Underwriters had been maintained 
throughout the year with most beneficial re- 
sults. Correspondence with companies had been 
kept up and personal visits made in many cases 
with a view to discussion of existing problems. 
Text books, the question of lapses, loyalty, and 
the various departments of the convention were 
all touched on by the speaker, who said that 
the recommendation of Past President Cunning- 
ham regarding the suggestion anent an assistant 
to the president had not yet been carried out, 
due to the difficulty of locating a suitable man, 
but that the secretary’s office force had been 
increased. In closing, Mr. Dougherty said: 

[ wish particularly to thank the members 
of the executive committee of the American 
Life Convention who did such excellent work 
during the past year, H. R. Cunningham, Chas. 
G. Taylor, Jr., It. G. Simmons, Guilford A. 


Deitch, George Graham, Isaac Miller Hamilton; 
also the past presidents of the American Life 
Convention, who are ex-officio members of the 
executive committee, as well as the board of 
managers of the Medical Section, Dr. Henry 
Wireman Cook, Dr. M. M. Lairy, Dr. F. L. 
B. Jenny, Dr. J. B. Steele and Dr. Carl B. 
Stutsman, and last, but by no means least, the 
officers of the Legal Section, Chairman. W. 
Calvin Wells and Secretary W. H. Ninebaugh. 

In the name of the members of the American 
Life Convention I want to thank each and every 
one who had any part in the work of the past 
year, and to assure you that your co-operation 
has been appreciated. 





JosepH B. RryNoips 
Newly-Elected President, American Life 
Convention 


LIFE INSURANCE AND BANKING 


President of American Bankers Associa- 
tion Addresses American Life 
Convention 
Some interesting facts concerning life insur- 
ance as compared with banking were given by 
Walter W. Head, president of the American 
Bankers Association, in his speech delivered be- 
fore the American Life Convention at Des 

Moines last week. 

The speaker said life insurance has two func- 
tions—primarily it guarantees to those who are 
dependent upon the insured at least a part of 
the economic value of his life, and as a sec- 
ondary purpose it constitutes a form of invest- 
ment. Mr. Head pointed out that the principal 
purpose of insurance is protection against con- 
tingencies not definitely ascertainable. Life in- 
surance endeavors to safeguard against un- 
certainties ; banking endeavors always to realize 
upon certainties. 

Each, in some degree, at times exercises func- 
tions which are particularly in the province of 
the other, but fundamentally the distinction 
stands throughout their entire operation. The 
speaker went on to say that the fact that the 
two have fundamentally different purposes does 
not arouse any antagonism of interest. Insur- 
ance and banking supplement each other and 
each supports and strengthens the other. 

Mr. Head stated that with each succeeding 
year banks and trust companies are increasingly 
dependent upon life insurance companies and 
life insurance companies are increasingly de- 
pendent on banks and trust companies. 
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A **Nixie’’ is a letter which the mail man is unable to : 
deliver. Many carefully written letters, subjects of | 
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A ‘‘Nixie’’ for the life insurance agent is an application 
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THE RECORD OF FRATERNAL ORDERS 


In 1922 Net Loss in Membership of 186 Orders Was 219,132 











DETAILS SHOWN FOR 47 LEADING SOCIETIES 





Numerous Fraternal Orders Now on Legal Reserve Basis, and 
Others Might Well Undertake Such a Change 

Several decades ago a considerable number of fraternal societies were 
started and succeeded in placing on their books a large volume of in- 
surance, so that by 1902 their certificates in force exceeded $6,000,000,000 
in amount. At the end of 1922 the amount in force was about $8,700,- 
000,000, the increase in twenty years having been close to $2,600,000,000. 

In the early days of life insurance in this country the fraternal idea 
made a strong appeal to the average man, the social activities of the 
fraternal societies proving an attraction to many. However, because of 
the inherent weakness of the plans adopted by many of the fraternal 
organizations at their organization, numerous societies reached a point 
where the influx of young blood was not sufficient to overcome the mor- 
tality among the older members. 

The pioneers in fraternalism made the error of assuming and believing 
that insurance written at a low initial premium could be carried through- 
out life at the same rate of assessment, and it was when the membership 
taken on at early ages began to develop a heavy death rate as their ages 
advanced, that it was found that even the taking in of many younger 
members did not prove sufficient to offset the increasing mortality. Those 
which took capable actuarial advice sufficiently early were able, by one 
plan or another, to so change their methods of operation as to preserve 
their business life. 

The accompanying tables will set forth the history of some of the 
more important fraternal orders, as well as showing, by details and aggre- 
gates, the tendencies of fraternal insurance. 

Table I of the accompanying statistical exhibit shows figures of forty- 
seven leading fraternal orders in the United States. As compared with 
results in 1921, practically every item of importance in the totals of this 
section shows adversely. The average mortuary cost per member in- 
creased by 87 cents; cost per $1000 insurance in force increased 85 cents; 
death rate per 1000 members increased .84; though surplus assets per 
capita increased $4.25. The average amount of certificates in force 
decreased by the nominal sum of $7. 

The fluctuations in items relating to some of the individual orders, 
particularly the stronger ones, from 1921 to 1922, are comparatively 
slight, and unfavorable changes in some items are frequently counter- 
balanced by favorable changes in others.. The variations from 1921 to 
1922 in the smaller organizations are, however, more apparent. It is 
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TABLE I.—FortTy-SEVEN LEADING FRATERNAL OnDERs. 


noticeable that the lapses, in the aggregate, exceeded the certificates 
written and revived last year by over 123,000, while the total loss in 
membership of the forty-seven orders in 1922 was 186,000—about two- 
thirds of the societies listed in this table reporting net losses in mem- 
bership. 

Table II gives the financial insurance statement, in outline, of three 
of the foremost fraternals. Considered as a whole, the changes from 
1921 are comparatively small. The death rate rose in the cases of all 
three of them. The mortuary cost per member rose for the Maccabees, 
but a slight decrease is noted for the Modern Woodmen of America and 
the Royal Arcanum. 

Table III] exhibits the gain or loss in membership during 1922 of 186 
orders. The average net loss per order in 1921 was, for 178 societies, 
1025; in 1922, for 186 orders, it was 1178. It is observable that of 186 
societies only 85 showed gains, while 101 showed losses for 1922 

Table IV shows the death rate per thousand of mean number of certifi- 
cates. The majority of the orders herein show a slight increase in 
the rate. 

With most of the orders listed in Table V the annual cost per $1000 
remained the same in 1922 as in 1921. The average age of members in 
a majority of orders listed advanced from a fraction of a year to two 
or more years, though a few reported a small decline in the average age. 

It may be conceded that fraternal organizations have been important 
factors in doing pioneer work in educating men and women as to the 
value of life insurance, and they have provided protection for a great 
many certificate holders. Notwithstanding these facts, thousands of 
men have met with disappointment through their membership in such 
organizations as have not proved able to carry out their original repre- 
sentations and provide whole life insurance at rates which were initially 
charged. In recent years the officers of numerous fraternal societies have 
become convinced that the legal reserve system is the surest method of 
providing protection, and, with the assistance and support of State super- 
vising officials, are adapting their methods as best they can to the 
principles of that system. 

While a number of the orders have placed themselves upon firmer 
foundations, there still remain others which have to face and solve difficult 
problems in adjusting themselves to the conditions due to the inevitable 
rise in mortality cost because of the insufficiency of the assessments 
charged in past years. The strong preference of the public for old-line 
insurance is indicated by the fact that fraternal insurance in force is now 
only about $2,700,000,000 more than it was twenty years ago, whereas 
the insurance outstanding of the old-line companies shows an increase 
of some $31,000,000,cc0 in the same period, and the insurance outstanding 
in the old-line companies is now about $39,600,000,009 (eighty-two per 
cent of the whole amount), while the certificates of fraternal orders out- 
standing are about $8,700,000,000 (eighteen per cent of the whole amount). 
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Commenced: business: .. 6s. c<00ssss00cseeccd< : 1894 1894 1887 1897 1873 1883 1881 | 1877 
Mortuary assessments received iy > ‘ 1,821,867 1,307,102 857,422 5,703,222 1,074,017 3,648,348 270,759! 365,060 
Death claims paid in 1922..............- ae 152735 800,470 040,325 2,214,158 $14,242 1,696,261| 228,901 462,061 
Total paid by members in n 1922 besser bes-s Wiardlorere os : 2,330,504 1,045,057 1,182,970 5,703,222 1,074,017 5:024,324} 298,150} 454,534 
Total payments to members in 1922........ : 1,415,310 836,233 064,325 3,355,202 1,075,092 4,124,000} 411,120} 402,550 
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Total liabilities December 31, 1922...... ee ous 247,131 137,007 242,031 3,075,412!) 190,733 889,692! 3,427,607 63,930 
Certificates written, revived and increased in 1922 : 17,646 6,610 7,272 115,501 6,522 oan 73\ 871 
Membership December St. 1022)... ibe : 110,370 66,207 142,812 208,782 102,856 158,351| 0,154] 18,814 
Gain (+) or loss (—) in membership during 1 10222..: 13,712 —4,103 3,884 = Rapp ite —4,007 $5,105 —15352| 114 
Insurance in force December 31, 1922...........-.. 115,298,662 68,643,008 71,400,000) 201,815,150} 150,058,000} 272,403,100 9,162,500} 18,780,301 
Certificates terminating by death in 1922. LANG TREE Ho : 1,105 824 1,017 pee 577| 1,189} 284} 381 
Lapsed certificates in 1922.............00-. ook ree 2,504 9,869 0,239 171,870 11,210} 13,163} 625) 604 
Deathirate per 1000 1099s 6.0 <0. 0s cetre seen enc etes Are 10.82 | 12.44 13.42 9.72 5.61 -5r | 31.03 20.25 
Average mortuary cost per member in 19227. eee 16.50 | 19.74 6.00 27.60 19.19 | 23.03 | 30.57 19.46 
Surplus assets* per capita held December 31, 1922 SE mea a 13.26 | 58.47 12.92 14.20 | 85.00 | 46587 1 came 54.60 
Average amount of certificates in force............ ee 1,044! 1,037 500 1,254 1,465) 1,726} 1,001 998 
Average mortuary cost per $1000 in 1922}..............--- 15.80 190.04 12.01 22.01 Wg.33 | 13.30 | 30.54 | 19.49 
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A GROUP OF 


Life Insurance Leaflets 


The Spectator Company offers for sale to the life 
insurance community the following attractive and 
compelling leaflets. Each one is full of emphatic 
arguments on the benefits of life insurance and makes 
direct appeal to both men and women in all walks 
in life. These leaflets are sure producers of good 
business results. 

Prices at which the leaflets can be supplied: 
Robbing Yourself. 

Showing the Advantages of Saving vs. Wasting. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
Take Notice. 
Emphasizing the importance of paying premiums 
promptly. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
The Unexpected Always Happens. 
It is like reading news from the seat of war to read 
the list of victims of sudden death and accident. 
This leaflet can be used to advantage by agents 
of both life and accident insurance companies. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
Are You a Woman? 
If so what do you do with your money? 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
Too Busy. 
An effective reply to the claim often made of 
being too busy to consider life insurance. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $4. 
Caution to Policyholders. 
A strong and lucid argument for keeping policies 
in force. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
Up Against It. 
Forcibly illustrating the misfortunes of many 
former well-to-do capitalists and business men. 
Per 1,000, $10; per 500, $7; per 100, $2. 
It Helps You Along. 
A strong appeal to the uninsured and the under 
insured. 
Per 1,000, $15; per 500, $10; per 100, $2.50. 
What Holds You? 
Sets forth the advantages of life insurance agency 
work as a career for young men. 
Per 1,000, $15; per 500, $10; per 100, $2.50. 
A Legacy For You. 
Unique life insurance leaflet in which Limited 
payment endowment and income insurance are 
presented in a novel way. Fine business getter, 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 

On orders of 1,000 copies or more, the inscription 
of company or general agent will be printed without 
extra charge. On orders of less than 1,000 $6 
extra for inscription. Sample copies of any or all 
these leaflets will be sent on receipt of ten cents each. 

Mail 90 cents and sample copies of the whole 
series (10 leaflets) will be sent to you. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Insurance Exchange 











MORE THAN 56% 


of the business written by some of our larger 
agencies is a direct result of the Fidelity lead 
service. Our agents interview interested pros- 
pects—people who have written the Head 
Office for information. 

Fidelity is a low-net-cost company operat- 
ing in 40 states. Full level net premium re- 
serve basis. Over quarter of a billion in- 
surance in force. Faithfully serving insurers 
since 1878. 


Fidelity Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILA. 
WALTER Le MAR TALBOT, President 


Al Few Agency Openings for the Right ACen 














Pre CA TIONS OF C, & E. LAYTGN. 


_., ‘he undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old bli 

ee Seo Ciesies & mgeoer) ee of London, England, waa fon oye 
re, life, marine and other-’branch f i 

valuable and staridard treatises on these:subjects. a a ne 


Ss TEN CENT STAMP FOR CATALOGUB, 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
135 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 














Guaranty 
Life Insurance 
Company 











Home Office: 


Davenport, Iowa 








L. J. Dougherty, Secretary and General Manager 
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WASHINGTON 





nia, Colorado, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Idaho, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New 
Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 


WESTERN UNION LIFE 


Licensed in Connecticut, Califor- 


TRUE UNCAPHER 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. 

















TABLE I.—Continued. 














~~ | Degree of 


















































| | Court | ; | 
| Catholic | of Honor, Fraternal Fraternal Gleaners, 
TRA OP Oe Be oie kx ds sw Rew es eda Ses cesneeosaaas | Order of | Honor Superior Fraternal | Brother- Home Ins. Ancient |Golden Cross 
| Foresters. Life Assn. Lodge. Aid Union. | hood. Society ¢ Order of jof the World 
| r | r r r | r r | r 
| | Los | Phila | 
OAT NOIsoras ay ecrcar st cs ee wiv ayaralereter wrote ayeiese Salo cE Clever eens | Chicago, Springfield, | St. Paul, Lawrence, | Angeles, delphia, | Detroit, Knoxville, 
| Ill. Til. | Minn. Kan. | Cal. Pa. | Mich. Tenn. 
| | 
Commenced | PUSMIESS 55 60% 5x. 2/a's on ee se eee eine RA Ow 1883 1895 1806 1890 1896 } 1885 1894 1876 
! 
Mortuary assessment received in 1922.............0.eceee- 2,796,208 re 835,901 3,318,332} 578,181 316,283 547,319 371,058 
Death claims paid in 1922............... Broan eas 1,744,858 1,083,377 562,059 1,656,381 251,765 233,027] 4545513 390,047 
Total paid by members in 1922.................. 2,048,881 1,910,084] 835,901| 35432,981 578,181 485,753| 746,054 423,058 
Total payments to members in 1922.............e.0ceeeeee 2,274,455| 1,265,558] 586,038) 1,912,880 508,358 281,481 473,934 399,047 
ERCOMEe SAVER IR 10986 4.2 scasiccis eases ooeeekeeeus ae ee 1,062,122 383,373} 675,664| 1,035,812 63,376 185,621 135,014 — 24,881 
Admitted assets December 31, 1922........ ae 11,866,528 3,507149| 3,503,809] 5,237,485 2,217,443 007,741 1,645,461 133,342 
Total liabilities December 31, 1922......... | aa 43,507,149] 65,043 43,303,016 673,008 845,537 70,017 72,661 
Certificates written, revived and increased in 1922.. eens | 1,480) 5,050] 5,013 22,560 2,990 6,374 5,483 1,598 
Membership December 31, 1922...........e-ececececececes 132,100] 68,648] 57,015 79,045 23,720} 20,0905 60,476 14,367 
Gain (+) or loss (—) in membership during 1922....... | —28,487| +847| +6,144 +1,380 —1,079| +921| —3,807 —406 
Insurance in force December 31, 1922..........2.0.00 128,171,671 78,562,027| 52,779,840 86,172,053 22,004,471 12,876,196] 53,109,285 13,253,775 
Certificates terminating by death in 1922............ 1,644| 871} 556 1,578 264 221) 565 356 
Lapsed’ certificates 1: 1022 o% «<5 a/6.6:<'< vse 3% cee aig'e bes 28,332| 4,241} 2,628 10,411 3,805 5,188 8,815 1,651 
Death rate per 1000 in 1922..........0.eeeceee ee 12.44 | 12.69 9.75 19.96 BEY; 11.00 | 0.34 24.77 
Average mortuary cost per member in 19227....... 21.16 | 22.62 | 14.66 41.98 24.38 15.74 | 9.05 25.82 
Surplus assets* per capita held December 31, 1922 88.2 BO eae 60.30 23-33 65 7-57 | 26.05 4.22 
Average amount of certificates in force........ | 970| 1,144] 926 1,090 960 641| 878 922 
Average mortuary cost per $1000 in 19227............. : 21.81 | 19.77 | 15.83 38.51 25.15 24.56 | 10.31 28.01 
| 








* After deducting total liabilities. + The foregoing costs do not include “quarterly dues’ pays 


able for lodge expenses, ranging from $3 to $6 per member per annum, 






































and which would increase the cost on an average about twenty-five cents monthly. c Formerly Fraternal Mystic Circle. d Liabilities include reserve. + Company 
maintains a legal reserve. 

|Junior Order Ladies’ Massachu- 

| U. A. M., Knights Knights Catholic Ladies setts 
DU ANEE: OU ORD oie 6 oo. 055:0'3's ose vic ae ee eae ihe ee si nwes National of of Pythias Benev. of the Loyal The Catholic 

| Council Columbus. | (Insurance | Association. | Maccabees. | Association. | Maccabees. Order of 

‘Fun. Benefit. r Department) r r Foresters. 

New Indian- Port Jersey 
WOCANIO ND cso ai 3. Soa aricwe a Ae San | Pittsburgh, Haven, apolis, Erie, Huron, City, Detroit, Boston, 

| Pa. Conn. Ind. Pa. Mich. N. J. Mich. Mass. 
Commiericeds DiaineSh neo Sci eléic acces oe ee cesies Wwe na ales | 1890 1882 1877 1890 1886 1889 1883 1879 

| | | 
Mortuary assessment received in 1922............0.eeeeeeee| 1,057,136 2,874,103 | 2,635,563 435,076 507,656} 120,996 6,257,288 791,063 
Death claims; paid tt 3022... 0% 62 vcecnec cusses. 832,017| 1,410,721] 1,696,999 1,471,612 366,352| 88,590 5,118,857 585,828 
Total paid by members in 1922...............0.0. ap eeee 1,118,635 3,690,400 | 3,367,637] 2,664,699} 662,575| 133,032 9,045,390 831,528 
Total payments to members in 1922...........0ccceeeeeeee | 832,017 1,410,784| 2,102,343] 1,471,612} 403,860 88,590 6,335,045 585,828 
EN CO Ie SAUCER TOA ee cc oe oak nts ca wince mead eee 317,313 2,282,466) 1,454,394 1,324,855 220,980 35,183 418,843 284,132 
Admitted assets December 31, 1922............csecececeeee | 1,804,686] 16,281,784] 15,475,201 8,086,895 | 2,334,042| 244,406/ 17,127,639 2,218,478 
Total liabilities December 31, 1922........0.+e0-e000% a 60,548| 11,850,370] 13,560,533] iad 107,933} 8,141 9,019,016 << 

| | 
Certificates written, revived and increased in 1922.......... | shea 10,784} 9,589] 2,424| 3,550 147 13,520 2,370 
Membership December 3151022 ccc siece x6 caicee os. sre vaascws 253,300} 223,149 $5,537 110,799 455384 3,104 245,589 535343 
Gain (+) or loss (—) in membership during 1922......... —10,595| 13,646 +1,813 —8,377 —391 —156 — 29,832 +918 
Insurance in force December 31, 1922...........00. 113,185,000] 241,205,111} 114,878,254 86,666,788} 33,490,500 3,849,664} 285,872,322 53,343,000 
Certificates terminating by death in 1922................ 1,921 1,311 1,193 1,716} 492| 65 4,060 592 
Lapsed certificates in 19022........esecccecececececs 37,300 14,630 5,550 9,085 | 2,036 238 39,292 860 
Death rate-per tooo Wi1022: +s. oases sce 7.58 5.87 43:05) | 15.48 10.84 20.94 16.53 II.10 
Average mortuary cost per member in 1922T.............-. 4.17 12.88 30.82 3-93 a.16— | 38.08 25.47 14.82 
Surplus assets* per capita held December 31, 1922...........| 6.88 | d19.85 | d22.28 | 71.00 | 49.08 | 70.13 33-04 40.30 
Average amount of certificates ir force...........2.e.000-- 447| 1,081 1,343| 782! 738 1,240 1,164 1,000 
Average mortuary cost per $1000 in 1922f..........0.00e0e- 0-34 II.Q1 22.04 | 5.03 | 15.16 | 31.43 | 21.89 14.82, 
| | 1 
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i A Great 
Provident Mutual [ie Groat Amerioanfiiurtual American 
° pro- 
Life Insurance Company vides com- 
‘. plete pro- 
of Philadelphia te ge 
PENNSYLVANIA — ap gl we 
FOUNDED 1865 largest and 
The new policy contracts of the Provident strongest 
Mutual make it easy for an agent to fit a policy to automobile 
a definite need of his policyholder. MANSFIELD, OHIO insurance 
company. 


The policyholder also finds it easy to understand 
that his particular purpose in taking the policy 
will be definitely carried out. 

These policies are thus admirably adapted to an 
Insurance Programme—for the protection of the 
policyholder’s family or of his own old age, through 
income—for the education of his children—for the 
protection of his business or of his estate—for the 
cancellation of a mortgage or other debts. 




















To the Man Who is Willing—and Will 





<4UMONT -1 


We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money~ 
making NOW and creating a competency for the FUTURE. 


For Contracts and Territory, address 


H. M. HARGROVE, President ° ° ° BEAUMONT, TEXAS 























Wilmer L. Moore, President Robert F. Moore, Secretary 


W ANTED—GENERAL AGENTS. Weare enter- 
ing Tennessee and Texas and are prepared to give 
general agent’s contract to responsible parties. Only 
men of experience, proven success, character and some 
financial worth, possessing executive ability and 
initiative need apply. 


The Southern States Life Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Ga. 








SERVICE TO POLICYHOLDERS 


The keynote of success of the Great-West Life is service to policyholders, 
Its record of profits paid on policies is unequalled. Its rates are among 
the lowest. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE WINNIPEG 














EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


‘wt Reliable, Energetic men to represent us in the states of 
iMinois and Missouri with direct Home Office contracts. Liberal 
rolicies 


CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF COLORADO 
Clarence J. Daly, President 


THE PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


of Illinois 


DENVER, COLORADO 








A Legal Reserve Co. Organized in 1908 


Every Desirable Provision 
Contained in our Policies 


Home Office Peoples Life Bldg. 
Chicago 
E. A. NELSON, Pres. 











| 








YOUR CHANCE 


To become Supervisor in Connecticut for a 
young life insurance company; one of the 
kind where personality and hard work will 
receive a visible reward. 


Address P. L. care of THE SPECTATOR, Box 1117, 
New York City. 

















THIS YEAR 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Boston, Massachusetts 


Completes Four-Score Years of Public Service 





This Company, the First Mutual, is 
Young in Spirit and Progressive in Action 


1843 — Eightieth Business Year — 1923 
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October 25, 1925 THE SPECTATOR Cnsieacieaaeal 
T. ABLE I—Continued 
<= —=————> Se ee ee aaa ae a - es 
Modern Modern Mystic National Neighbors New New Polish 
NAME OF ORDER Brotherhood | Woodmen Workers Union of England Era National 
of of of the Assurance. | Woodcraft. Order of Association. Alliance 
America. America. World. Protection. U.S. of N. A. 
| Mason Rock ‘ Grand 
BOGAMION. cca hace ecicgs ncaa cei pe rare as | City, Island, Fulton, Toledo, Portland, Boston, Rapids, Chicago, 
| Lowa. Ill. Ill Ohio. Ore. Mass. Mich. Ill. 
( ‘mame inieben.. ee 1807 1854 1896 1881 18907 | 1887 1897 
Mortuary assessments received i. In 192 1,007,101 22,058,850 2,070,355 2,600,431 606,613) 1,015,042 374,177} 
Death claims paid in 1922 Becher ie 603,500} 17,987,101 843.078 2,007,379] 663,582 710,515] 348,240} 
Total paid by members in 1922............ 1,213,186] 24,655,120 2,158,710 3,015,173 747,199 1,050,535] 511,720 
Total payments to members NE 7 ne ae 800,093} 18,365,627 049,548 2,125,088 711,875 710,078 365,108 
Pacome Saved MP 1O22—. < cs. on se cee eee sis 520,878} 5,380,171 $21,240} 73,087 101,160] 287,027 27,315} 
Admitted assets tales 31, 1922 | 6,144,408! 33,076,488 2,779,132 3,055,120 3,459,502 1,045,040 228,212] 
Total liabilities December 31, 1922. 330,244 2,518,704 366,331 d3,661,434 92,018} 83,380 45,660 
Certificates written, rev ived and increased it In 1922 ae) 4,218} 105,505 9,300 1,500 35718} 3840} 4,391} 18,763 
Membership December 31, 1922............ 48,610 1,074,118 72,055 35,118 52,857 26,275 35,9053} 125,910 
Gain (+) or loss (—) in membership during 1922 1,075 +21,013} 1,822| —3,225| T1,310 —109) —1,669 +4,271 
Insurance in force Dec ember 31, OPV oer teec ; 56,044,467| 1,631,457,5C0 84,841,357} 57,008,058] 64,409,700 29,076,500] 41,671,000 75,450,200 
Certificates terminating by death in 1922..... 562 10,426 607| 864] 563 504} 319 1,327 
Lapsed certificates in RO2 ees og fh Peco eees 5% 4,404 735338 13,425 3,710 1,836 681 5,709} 13,105 
Death rate per 1000 in 1922 id dip aiecodnioeereie es be Areata 11.56 9.70 | 9.55 | 24.60 10.65 19.18 8.87 10.54 
Average mortuary cost per member in 19227... ; 21.905 | 20.53 | 25.37 | 74.03 | 11.47 | 38.66 | 10.41 10.00 
Surplus assets* per capita held December 31, 1922 119.63 | 29.20 33.07 a8.36 | 63.70 | 70.47 | 5.08 53-97 
Average amount of certificates in force...... 1,153 1,519 1,163 1,626| aie 1,106] 1,159 599 
Average mortuary cost per $1000 in 1922f..... 19.07 | 13.51 24.40 45-54 9.42 34.60 | 8.98 16.68 
Rca | | | | | 
| Polish R. C. | Protected Railway | | | Royal 
Aah Fo ace coven crercccostiecsstead Sewer selran wav eee ...| Union of | Praetorians, Home Conductors | Royal | Royal | Royal | Neighbors 
| America The Circle. of America, | Arcanum. | Highlanders.| League. | of 
| r | | America. 
| | as aaron, aa rs | 
edar | | | Rock 
AMMO ictetac oc ve tea on oud herd aU ae Re eos Chicago, Dailas, Sharon, | Rapids, Boston, | Lincoln, Chicago, | Island, 
| Il Tex. Pa. Towa. Mass. | Neb. Ill. | Tl. 
Commenced PUSINESS. coc s+ $2 os ee eee ees 1887 | 1590 1886 1868 1877 | 1896 | 1883 1895 
Mortuary assessment received i in 192 826,158} 700,142 925,053 1,705,250) 5,804,808 533,848} 671,258 5,634,546 
Death claims pay 73 41 Oa (3 a nr 390,887 285,557) 1,094,046 1,296,000} 4,462,042) 295,586] 589,080} 2,857,052 
Total paid by members in 1922............ 979,341 1,036,105 1,572,986 2,042,890] 6,087,658 649,597 | 785,190| 6,226,071 
Total pz 1yments to members in 1 19 2) eee 404,700 517,537 | »204,O011| 1,692,340 4,519,202 991,600) 593,514 2,861,033 
PMEGIG SAVECEOLORR cre ccsic-c acts ereiine sk leineleineeiemlomes teins 700,983 | 407,407 | 97,057] 203,105 1,819,141| | —314,077| 241,908} 3,505,234 
Admitted assets December 31, 192 Patera eae mergtara 1,492,847 3,044,151 864,832] 3,841,459] 13,719,130} 2,087,332| 35579,335| 13,266,150 
Total liabilities December 31, 1922............--+-++e-0ee 140,660) 71,741] 145,000 365,856 406,489 168,900} 101,510) 502,650 
Certificates written, revived and has in 192 5,417! 9,422 16,636} 2,430} 6,351] 563} 1,526} 20,145 
Membership December 31, 1922..........--.+-+-+++-- aK 77,516 36,752 122,825 54,884| 126,874| 20,768 21,843} b404,278 
Gain (+) or loss (—) in membership during 1922........... —1,240 +148 71,285 —575 —3,041| —1,160| —409 18,845 
Insurance in force December 31, 1922...........eeeec0+: 17,024,850 44,962,804; 106,262,72 101,818,000} 203,438, 625} 27,887,300] 28,506,750! 400,897,500 
Certificates terminating by death in 1922................... 751 227| t; pied 742 2,410 209} 335 2,907 
Lapsee! CGbERMEaLCS NP LOGS. cic oo co clos ice cade nee tacindeid | 5,905 9,047 14,114| 2,135 7,873| 1,260 1,690 17,393 
Dest Vat Per 1OdO Wir 10285 k sein sssecee scene ee sees ees 9.69 6.18 10.07 | 13.52 | 19.06 | 10.05 15.34 | 7.19 
Average mortuary cost per ‘ici in 1922. Bag. re ie ea as 10.66 19.21 7.53. | 31.07 | 45.74 | 25.70 30.74 13.03 
Surplus assets* per capita held December 31, 1922........... 56.14 | 105.38 5.86 63.34 104.17 | 92.28 158.83 31.56 
Average amount of certificates in force................-. 614| 1,223 866 1,855 1,603 1,343 1,305 992 
Average mortuary cost per $1000 in 19227............... 17.35 15.70 8.70 =| 16.91 28.54 19.14 3.55 | 14.05 
* After deducting total liabilities. + The foregoing costs do not include “quarterly dues’’ payable for lodge expenses, ranging from $3 to $6 per member per annum, 
and which would increase the cost on an average about twenty-five cents monthly. d Liabilities include reserve. x Company maintains a legal reserve. + Formerly 
Knights and Ladies of Security. 
Women’s | | Wo coodmen 




















| Scottish Security | | Benefit Women’s lof the World | 
NANEE OF ORDER. 3. ccoc3 san senweons daecewesnenae se tes Clans, | Benefit | Shield of | Association Catholic | Woodmen | (Sovereign | 
| Order of | Ass’n.x | Honor. | of the | Order of Circle. Camp). | Totals, 
| r Maccabees. y | Foresters. r r Forty- 
— — | | Seven 
| | Orders. 
POGAIION. 3) aS .che on nic need or a ae ee ae earn aa ue waae Boston, | Topeka, | Baltimore, (Port Huron, | Chicago, Omaha, | Omaha, 
Mass. san. Md. Mich. Till | Neb Neb. 
Comincnced WHGMIESS:. <5 66.06 aces ee esnheeeeneuview was 1878 1892 1875 1892 1891 1895 1891 
Mortuary assessment received in 192 172,676) 2,006,325 105,202 2,508,922 1. 2,011,986 10,847,72 107,416,263 
Death Claims paid i 1622...5 0. s66ses se cse 134,033 2,660,080 77,500 1,696,204) 1,162,016} 1,048,079 6,637,240 75,000,453 
Total paid by members in WQ22e .vine eve oie vine amsinssiniens 204,840) 3,895,250 108,800 3,405,520 2,124,084) 2,678,741 13,009,220} 131,441,104 
Total payments to members in 1922. Salas cats aap gn seca We ole etae lal 142,633 2,077,843 77,500 1,841,585 1,551,728} 1,215,802 7,255,134} 86,216,726 
ENCOME SAVER IN TO22. 2:0 <ia.c.0eode.cn esses eee 64,028 266,013 34,013 1,706,512! 668,257 | 1,300,652 6,302, 23 33| 38,207,036 
Admitted assets December 31, 1922.......-. 600,385 2,785,961 188,302 17,031,025 5,407,245 12,064,744 56,004,707] 234,368,151 
Total liabilities December 31, 1922..........ecececees 30,807 747,000 9,0C0 284,636 141,201 203,041 1,632,924 64,619,387 
Certificates written, revived and increased in 1922........ 732 709,636 16 28,532 1,844 12,460) 53,008] 604,180 
Membership Plecemper 37, 4022 ~..6..<sdees cs oi 10,163 227,835 35373 236,333 66,740} 134,657] 506,882 5,825,048 
Gain (+) or loss (—) in membership during 1922. = +141 —7,648 —I147 13,219 — 10,703 — 8,468 — 35,628 —186,008 
Insurance in force December 31, 1Q22 4-6. -seeessees 10,766,cco| 266,911,740 2,622,750| 188,540,475 50,948,650) 134,661 1357] 464,003,156, 6,650,677,136 
Certificates terminating by death in 1922. 191 2,408 103 2,153 1,118] 54 5,756] 62,063 
Lapsed certificates in 1922. aratetee nas ercatact 1,4C0 84,662 9o 22,982 17,510} 10, 10! 8 82,970 817,918 
] | | 
Death rate: per 1066 18) 1042s.< c aco ce canescens s <r ane 9.97 10.00 30.54 Q.11 16.75 9.30 | 11.35 10.81 
Average mortuary cost per member in 1922}................ 0.14 $4.35 31.19 10.62 j | 14.04 | 21.41 | 18.44 
Surplus assets* per capita held December 31, 1922.. 20.109 90.95 55-83 74.70 78.90 | 87.38 107.44 | 29.313 
Average amount of certificates in force...... EE PETE Tee 562 1,172 778 708 808} 1,000} 1,274] 1,143 
Av erage mortuary cost per $10co in 1922T eer Hiimaew wees | 16.05 1E.22 40.11 I 1 t | 14.04 } 16.80 16.1 
| | 
* After deducting total liabilities. + The foregoing costs do not include “quarterly dues” payable for lodge expenses, ranging from $3 to $6 per member per annum, 
and which would increase the cost on an average about twenty-five cents monthly. + Unavailable. 2» Company maintains a legal reserve. 
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TABLE II.—Rgcorp OF THREE LEADING ORDERS. Taste II.—Continued. 
ROYAL ARCANUM. THE MACCABEES. 
ae S| 2 % 
Members : See Ons So¢ | Sa. 
Mortua ae * Members} Deaths “28 o os Mortuar . Members| Members} Deaths aso SOE 
YEAR. Assess og a 2 nae Occur- Lapses. ove ea YEAR. sae — Admit- at End Occur- Lapses. me Biase 
ments, Year, | of Year. | ring. gag Ses ments, lt of Year,| ring. see sos 
8 < ; a7 ts 
+ $ $ $ $ s 
1922----|5,804,808 | 4,519,202 | 6,351 | 126,874 | 2,419 | 7,873 | 19.1 | 45-74 1922....| 6,257,288 | 6,335.045 | 13,520] 245,589| 4,060] 39,292] 16.5 | 25.47 
Ig2t- 6,075,291 | 4,621,349 6,362 | 130,815 | 2,464] 8,650} 18.8 | 46 45 1921 5,231,746 | 5,975,203] 14,418] 275.421] 3,944| 28,302] 14.3 19.00 
1920----| 6,316,730 | 4,868,445 | 9.487] 135.567 | 2,586] 5,707] 19.1 46.58 1920 5,660,880 | 6,058,202 | 19,061 | 293,249| 4,230] 15.171] 14.5 19.31 
1919----| 6,559,874 | 5,464,053] 7.551 | 134.373 | 2,693] 6,236] 20.1 48.84 1919 5,460,622 | 6,826,742 | 19,982 | 293.595] 4,295 | 16,892] 14.6 18.60 
1918 7,175,627 | 6,008,349] 2,946} 135,751 | 3.459] 9,304] 25.5 52.87 1918....] 5,331,426 | 5,467,297] 17,970] 294,800] 4,861] 18,370] 16.5 18.09 
1917 7,825,966 | 6,892,331 5,320 | 145,568 | 3,431 | 33,556] 235 53-76 1917....] 5,290,245 | 5,244,332] 19,182 | 300,061] 4,170] 17,482] 13.9 17.63 
r916 8,187,320 | 9,456,296] 7,428] 177.235] 4,149] 69,139] 23-4 46.20 I9I6....| 5,279,811 | 4,948,383 | 18,163] 302,531 | 3,723] 20,470] 12.3 17.45 
IoIs 8,654,380 | 9,007,231 | 12,706 | 243.095] 4,048] 11,549] 16.6 35-60 I9I5.---| 5,335,197 | 4,826,193 | 21,600] 308,561] 3,765] 27,676] 12.2 17.29 
1914 8,804,369 | 8,766,013 | 12,017 | 245,986} 3,798| 10,808] 15.0 | 35.83 1914----| 4,384,705 | 3,681,532] 80,052 | 318,402| 2,982] 28,691] 9.0 | 13.76 
1913----| 7:751,195 | 8,516,220] 12,466} 248,575 | 3,733] 10,472] 15.0 31.18 1913----] 4,051,995 | 3,748,164] 28,192 | 270,023] 2,859] 26,717 | 10.6 15.00 
IgI2.-- 7,858,356 | 8,151,005 | 16,189} 250.314 | 3,650] 11.113] 14.5 31.39 Igi2 3,985,248 | 3,619,521 | 34,426] 271,407] 2,740] 32,061] 30.1 14.68 
IQII----| 7,964,997 | 8,221,168] 16,123} 248,888 | 3,551/ 9,142] 14.3 | 32.00 IQII 3,908,410 | 3,390,358| 32,327] 271,784] 2,613] 28,331] 9.6 14.38 
IgIo.-- 8,084,467 | 8,121,831 | 15,460] 245,458} 3,579] 9,351] 14.5 32.96 IgIo.. 3,903,677 | 3,545,243 | 28.242] 270,401] 2,517] 24,338 9-3 14.43 
1909 .---| 8,202,265 | 7,625,873] 17,731 | 242,928 | 3,260] 11,794} 13.0 30.06 Tg09. . 3,976,925 | 3,543,406] 26,451 | 269,014] 2,417] 27,037 8.9 14.78 
1908. . 8,390,332 | 7,686,749 | 13,282] 240,251 | 3,210] 10,251} 134 34-93 1908.. 4,246,733 | 3,294,278 | 23,811 | 272,017] 2,311 | 31,300 8.5 15.61 
1907----| 8,596,351 | 7,931.961 | 12,568} 240,430/ 3,253] 9.779] 13-5 35-73 1907....| 4,181,245 | 3,118,456] 25,243] 281,817] 2,402] 26,847| 8.5 14.73 
1906----| 8,934,202 | 7,704,487 | 8,393 | 240,894 | 3,097] 19,75 12.5 36.05 1906....] 4,159,413 | 2,977,182 | 20,170 | 285,823] 2,325| 30,913| 7.9 14.23 
1905----| 8,094,566 | 8,021,413 | 22,678 | 254,756 | 3,225 | 69,780| 11.5 28.94 1905....| 4,266,679 | 3,106,372 | 39,141 | 298,891 | 2,402| 60,224] 7.7 13.74 
1904-- 7,868,396 | 8,155,469 | 35.980] 305,083 | 3,175] 10,811] 10.8 26.75 1904. 4,512,184 | 3,470,966 | 50,369 | 322,376] 2,265] 67,032 6.8 13.60 
1£903----| 7,505,893 | 7,320,551 | 39,581 | 283,089 | 2,815 | 7,999] 10.5 | 27.94 1903..-.] 4,159,399 | 3,055,454 | 88,505 | 341,304] 2,108] 30,657] 6.7 | 13.27 
£902-.--| 7,140,665 | 6,899.869 | 33,216 | 254,322] 2,546/ 7,480] 10.5 29.43 1902....| 3,598,146 | 2,609, 70,780 | 285,564} 1,723] 23,792] 6.6 13.68 
190I....| 6,860,988 | 6,595,105 | 31,055 | 231,132} 2,375| 7,622} 10.8 31.10 Igol.. 2,960,439 | 2,175,168 | 56,787 | 240.299] 1,492] 18,828 6.7 13.33 
1900----| 6,604,709 | 6,277,069 | 24,086} 210,074 | 2,229| 5,651] I1.0 32-70 1900....| 2,543,441 | 1,950,538 | 51,285 | 203,832] 1,250] 16,692 6.2 12.69 
1899-.---| 6,491,620 | 6,083,452 | 12,913] 193,868) 2,094] 6,135] 10.9 33-90 1899....| 2,082,080 | 1,701,019| 54,293 | 197,132| 1,088] 18,325 6.0 11.64 
1898...-] 5,719,015 | 5,279,243} 9,039] 189,184] 1,898] 13,062] 9.9 | 29.77 1898....| 1,751,688 | 1,270,353 | 40.690 | 162.252 788 | 16,313.) 5.2 11.59 
1897---+| 5,495,774 | 5,210,824 | 13,299 | 195,105 | 1,812] 6,643) 9.4 | 28.05  —§ 1897....| £,415,738 | 1.135.338 | 35.952 | 138,663] 696] 15,360] 5.4 | 11.90 
1896....| 4,882,548 | 5,002,674 | 22,452 190,261 | 1,731 | 4,520] 9.5 26.80 1896. 1,256,897 | 962,875 | 32,046] 118,767 568| 14,580] 5.1 11.93 
1895----] 4,204,008 | 4.19%446| 20,454] 174,000] 1,527/ 4,174 9.2 25.22 1895. 1,021,254| 817,070! 37,895 | 101,869 494 | 12,152 Be 11.45 
1894----| 4,190,030 | 3,959,600] 16,975 | 159,307} 1,344| 4,750 8.7 27.23 1894. 799,684 694,795 | 29,661! 76,620 3761 9,134 5.8 12.33 
1893----| 3.693,916 | 3,770,750] 16,086} 148,426] 1,296] 3,553 9.1 25.87 1893. 641,334 | 502,933] 21,956] 53.222 318 | 6,693 7.0 14.03 
1892....| 3,432,834 | 3,401,750] 17,293] 137,189] 1,141 | 3,729 8.7 26.18 1892....| 367.458 | 313,846] 17,942| 38,277 187] 2,654] 6.1 11.95 
T8oI....] 3,129,420 | 3,096,250] 17,089] 124,766] 1,009] 2,680} 8.5 26.50 I891....| 266,043] 246,306] 6,405] 23,176 Rani) a: 6.6 13.27 
1890....| 2,803,060 | 2,717,302} 16,802 | 111,366 947| 2,482} 9.0 26.77 1890... 214,035 | 175,300] 3,808] 16,904 92 508] 6.0 13.99 
1889. . 2,158,310 | 2,146,526] 13.357] 97,993 75°} 1,599 8.1 23-33 1889. 130,200 134,000 4,525 13,696 69 531 5.9 II.11 
1888.. 2,120,609 | 2,024,700] 10,789] 86,935 690] 2,335 8.3 25 53 1888. 84.783 77,200 4,433 9,771 37 561 4-7 10.80 
1887....] 1,933,033 | 1,940,500] 10,847] 79,171 636| 1,863] 8.5 25.73 1887. 46,837 43,000} 2,45 5,936 23 287| 4.7 9.64 
1886....] 1,543,829 | 1,512,000} 12,010] 70,823 522] 1,622 7-9 23.43 1886.... 34,408 34,100 1,992 3,700 17 312 5-7 11.26 
1885....] 1,263,846 | 1,260,500 9,217! 60,957 430; 1,641 75 22.02 
TABLE II.—Continued. 
Mopern WoopMEN OF AMERICA, 
INCOME EXPENDITURES INSURANCE ACCOUNT. Average 
YEAR | ie “ | Total " eee i" | me. ‘none Certificates e ey Dest, Rave mye 
an Ssessments. | ° le isburse- ip o. of Risks er 
Dues Income. nian re ments. Force. Exposed. gn Member. 
| | | —-— 
F220 vwie cies sicnices es | $1,923,320 | $22,731,809] $26,390,283 | $18,365,627 $1,523,825 | $21,001,112 | $1,074,118 | $1,063,612 9-7 $20.53 
Oe eee | 1,916,022 | 22,736,746 25,722,137 16,741,450 1,686,469 19,155,637 1,053, 105 | 1,056,22 9.0 21.56 
PAO pisses 20 + <00sesecnse 1,960,427 | 23,441,427 26,094,393 | 17,317,744 1,548,315 19,571,007 1,059,344 | 1,056,738 9.5 22.14 
Din ow 35K. o20'0 010 3 s'vninieie | 2,549,481 | 109,587,167 | 22,136,648 21,526,138 1,437,145 23,738,794 1,054,131 1,060,646 | 10.4 20.41 
WEISS Gs aren si0 oo 650s i08 20 2,755,016 17,973,079 | 20,728,695 18,383,423 | 1,168,519 20,110,431 1,067,161 | 1,057,086 12.8 16.84 
BOTT soc cc cceecerecesse 2,382,228 14,730,356 17,112,584 14,968,437 | 1,033,388 16,744,933 1,047,011 | 1,027,710 8.5 13.20 
BIRT se 0.0/5.0 1s 0:0\0 2 @w'e'e:6 2,266,660 12,808,644 15,075,304 13,960,251 | 964,306 | 15,560,857 1,008,410 974,317 8.1 12.70 
SAGER ts noi sis <is\n 10 9 1020's 1015 2,152,320 12,411,714 14,564,034 12,421,741 | 804,940 | 13,668,477 940,225 931,680 7.8 13-20 
2S) Sonor 1,912,911 12,191,113 14.104,024 11,566,265 | 1.417.006 12,983,271 923,136 915,784 Vek 13 20 
2 es oo. 1,766,636 12,443,215 14,209,851 11,966,337 | 1,327,307 | 13,203,734 908,432 935,699 7-5 13.70 
57 SS ee 1,938,049 | 14,010,100 | 15,948,149 | 12,359,055 1,807,825 | 14,166,880 962,966 1,073,350 7-4 14.59 
| eee cae 2,070,605 14,134,767 16,205,372 11,613,843 1,965,411 13,579,254 1,183,733 1,156,769 6.1 10.04 
0 SSS epee. 1,798,950 12,180,056 13,979,006 10,857,085 | 1,309,072 | 12,266,137 1,129,805 1,087,837 6.0 9.98 
TQOQ 00s eee eee ee 1,516,528 | 11,360,394 12,876,922 9,874,739 | 1,301,645 | 11,176,383 1,045,869 1,003,084 5.8 9.84 
(oo DS a SASS eerie 1,202,090 8,555,071 957575791 8,828,793 | 1,323,956 | 10,052,749 960,299 920,182 5-7 9.59 
SIU eiotsca 0 wis 5 ie wns == 0 1,089,288 9,086,098 10,175,386 8,051,999 g15,081 8,974,803 880,064 840,659 | 9.58 
SAMO cts spcetwieie's <= ses 1,164,633 8,047,081 9,211,714 7,122,218 | 827,392 7,949,510 801,254 157540 5.6 9.40 
SEE eset aw) <n’ 134,005 8,369,968 8,503,973 6,611,361 | 942,703 71554,064 713,837 687,395 5-5 9.62 
os TORS ee en eer 129,929 6,980, 303 7,110,232 6,688,997 | 812,032 7,504,712 660,952 660,552 5.6 10.12 
RE OG inion ss co sin swiss 112,327 6,958,193 7,070,520 519739474 | 866,847 6,840,322 660,151 662,159 5.0 9.02 
SUSE swig is = i= 2's ~i0i0's: 107,567 6,358,742 6,466,309 §592,883 | 636,087 6,231,454 664,166 642,933 4.9 8.70 
SIMIDN isle 5.6m 6! vio Se 3721818: 137,131 6,198,054 6,355,185 59143,552 682,432 5,828, 387 621,700 579,779 4.9 8.87 
SEEDER Boiss, oxic eos ecie cio 6 115,230 4,859,585 4,974,815 4,181,151 385,125 4,566,276 537,858 483,160 4:7 8.65 
0 SSS S6 Sees 81,891 3,583,836 | 3,065,727 3,455,020 441,643 3,896,663 428,361 3771425 4.9 9.15 
RIE cies ote = ea 0550's. « 61,766 2,860,578 | 2,922,344 2,407,600 315,150 2,722,750 326,488 2935536 4.5 8.20 
0 SSS SAP eae 53,078 2,305,866 253595544 1,905,250 | 227,871 2,133,191 259,584 | 233,000 4.4 8.18 
REC Bivisaie ee <si2 0235 442,410 2,056,537 2,499,947 1,813,850 | 500,654 2,360,566 206,536 | 182,654 4.8 9.93 
TBQS.. 2. ese e eee eee 362,667 1,557:952 1,920,619 1,408,467 | 495,961 1,894,426 158,781 136,863 Le 10.29 
UE inte o\a'e'g Sie es 2ie iss 0 > 263,201 1,203,756 1,466,957 1,104,500 | 326,455 1,430,955 114,945 101,584 Te 10.87 
BBB cece cseecccoes 178,566 981,789 1,160,355 906,200 | 233,841 1,140,04! 88,223 80,434 S.8 II 27 
MEMES ose Ge wine's 412-0 en n'a'e' 199,462 740,018 939,480 695,000 | 253,833 948,833 72,644 62,370 ee; II.15 
MESDR oA a 0\s 90: eteiwiase s'0 © 124,809 564,720 689,529 500,800 146,007 646,807 52,085 475399 5.5 10.57 
0 SASS eae 79,623 §21,896 601,519 476,000 136,958 612,958 42,694 41,121 ee! 11 58 
SA ASESS Seen eae 120,314 278,520 398,834 220,000 | 165,441 385,441 39,547 32,264 2.9 6.82 
oo |e 59,045 168,860 248,505 167,000 | 74,447 241,447 24,980 3.2 
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TABLE III.—ORDERS SHOWING 


LOSS IN MEMBERSHIP IN 1922. 











NAME OF ORDER. 


Commenced 
Business 





| 
| 


Industrial and Charitable Union... | beke 
Sons of Hermann (Neb.).........- | 1896 





Amaranth, Order of the........... | ySor1 
United Order of the Golden Star. . .| 1900 
Grand Guild of America.........--| 1903 
Ind. Order of Good Samaritans, etc. . | ee 
Benefit Society of U.S. for Propaga-| 
tion:.of Cremation. «<< :6.6.02 0. eka 
A. O. U. W. (¢ )re.) Pee eee Tor ae Cae 1879 
Ra ON Marcin cerrado acer sce mes ele es 1808 
Eastern Star Benevolent Fund..... 1802 
Knights and Ladies of Fr. Mathew. .| 1881 
United Home Order of Cleveland...} 1892 
German Order of Harugari.......--| 1869 
American Benefit Society........-- 1893 
Odd Fellows Benefit Ass’n... . 1880 
AOe UU. We G:) oo oeecccoce ss 1QOI 
Order of St. George.......... me 1889 
New England Order of Protection. .| 1887 
Low German Grd. Lodge of U. S..-| 1888 
Sons of Hermann (Gd. Lodge), Tex 1890 
Catholic Knights of America.....--| 1877 
Wise Men, Imp. Order of......----| 1915 
PIO WE. CRenmaS ono sc cates | 1888 
U.S. Letter Carriers M. B. Ass’n..-| 1891 
A. OH. Life Ins, Funds. «20+ 1885 
Scandinavian-American Fraternity..| 1893 
Ind. Order of Immaculates......---| .... 
Shield of Honor............- = 1875 
Loyal Association, Sup. Council. 1889 
German Baptists Life Ass’n.....--- 1883 
AO. U. WwW. (S. D.) lf Bin eurte hita GOR a am 1889 
Modem: Romans... ,.<<+.2..02083 + 1904 
Order of Mutual Protection......--| 1878 
Be OU WW UNGB Eres, cbc «xe: 1886 
Verhovay Aid Association. ....---- | 1886 
Free Sons of Israel... .....++ 00+: | 1849 
Catholic Fraternal League.....---- | 1880 
Danish Brotherhood of America...-.| 1882 
Fraternal Reserve Ass’n.....+-+++- 1902 
Brotherhood of America....--+-++> 1847 
Home Benefit Ass’n.....-.----+°: 1893 
Loyal American Life Ass’n...------| 1896 
Modern Samaritans........--+--+° 1807 
Bi OWE CGE ieee ne ae eee 1877 
Order of Runeberg.......--++-+°°° | 1900 
New England Order of Protection. . | 1887 
Order of Sons of Zion. .....--++++- | 1910 
United Artisans. «.<.<s0n02s00e-9- 1804 
Progressive Order of the West...-.- 1806 


Ladies of the Maccabees (Grt. Hive). 1886 





Golden Cross of the World. ....--- | 1876 
Americans, United Order of....---- | 1893 
American Life Society.....-------- | 1010 
Royal League.........---+2+++++: | 1883 
Order of Ry. Conductors of Amer.. .| 1868 
Western Catholic Union......----- | 1877 
Ind. Order of St. Luke......------ | 1896 
A: O02 GU: WO (OkI2.) cc nsec cence: | 1893 
American Woodmen (Sup. Camp). -| 1901 
Teachers Protective Union...3.-..-- | 1912 
Equitable Fraternal Union........- 1807 
Degree of Honor (Neb.)....----++- | 1892 
True Reformers.......----+s+-*:*° | 1881 
Association Canada-Americaine.....| 1896 
AV OOU: Ws oe) 5.25 one os ose eo) EOS 
Columbian Fraternal Ass’n.....--- | 1910 
Modern Brotherhood of America. ..| 1897 
Fraternal Brotherhood. .......---- | 1890 
Homesteaders........---++++eseee: 1906 
Royal Highlanders........--+++-+> 1806 
North American Union........----| 1805 
Polish R. C. Union of America. ...- 1887 


Western Mutual Life Ass’n.....-.-- | 1886 


Catholic Benevolent Legion.......-| 1881 
New fora ASS ih. .0:0cccccccseeeree | 1897 
Jr. Order U. A. M. (Ben. Deg.).---| 1800 
Beavers Reserve Fund Fraternity...| 19002 


Brith Abraham, Or. of U.S.G , Ld.| 1888 








Order of Knights of Joseph.....--- | 1806 
A. OF... We (Rano cer owns s nee | 1879 |} 
Polish Ass’n of America.....------ | 1895 
National Union Assurance.....---- 1881 
Brith Abraham, Ind. Order. ....-- | 1887 
Gleaners, Ancient Order of..... ...| 1894 
Columbian Circle...............-- 1895 
Royal Arcanum.......+--+++++-: | 1877 
Fe OU. Wi CNlasGe) scree 1883 
National Protective Legion. ......- 1890 
Brotherhood Loco. Firemen & Eng. . | 1873 
Mystic Workers....-..--+-s+++9°° | 1896 
Brotherhood of R. R. Trainmen....| 1883 


Security Benefit Ass’n......----+-- | 1892 


Ladies Catholic Benevolt. Ass’n....} 1890 
Woodmen Circle......-.----+-+- 1895 
Jr. Order U. A. M. (Fun. Ben.)....| 1899 
Foresters, Ind. Order of.......---- 1877 
Imperial Life Ins. Co.....-----+-- re 
The Maccabees........---seee+ee 1885 





















































Certifi- | Certifi- | Certifi- 
cates cates cates Loss 
in Force | Written | in Force in 
Jan. 5. | in Jan. 1, Year 
1922. | 1922. 1923. 
34| II 3 I 
2,223| 78 2,219 4 
3,008 | 320 2,003 15 
544) II 525 19 
450] 2 425 25 
10,345 1,192 10,318 27 
4,946| 174 4,800 47 
1,467 92] 1,418 49 
575 20| 523 52 
1,285} 23} 1,227 58 
1,317 7 1,251 66 
1,611 81 1,543 68 
1,181 18 1,101 80 
E5827 38 1,446 81 
1,330 211 1,229 IOI 
1,683 27 1,582 IOI 
2,391 85 2,282 109 
26,384 1,198 26,275 109 
6,453 122] 6,344] 109 
23,102 555 22,991 | III 
13,928} 871 18,814} 114 
1,011 707 895) 116 
1,730 132 1,610} 120 
5,264 253 55143 121 
5,405 50| 5,280} 125 
8,223 607) 8,085 | 138 
1,355 147 1,210} 145 
3,520] 26 35373| 147 
3,200 147} 3,104| 156 
2,661 13} 2,500] 161 
7,474 360) 7,312 162 
2,507 18 2,397) 200 
5,802 164 5,594 | 208 
6,055 280 6,437 | 218 
21,740 2,014 21,512] 228 
6,892} «------ 6,045 247 
2,154 302 1,904 | 250 
19,442 845 19,176} 266 
15,154| 35459 14,883 271 
4,006} 41 3,716} 209 
4,002! 237 4,312| 290 
16,162} 1,867 15,851] 311 
55752| 716 5,438! 314 
17,686] 1,241 17,370} 316 
3,877! 950 3,557 | 320 
26,720 8490 26,384) 336 
3,960] 182 3,010 341 
17,512| 2,087 17,157 355 
12,775 1,171 12,412] 363 
45,775 3,122 45,384} 3901 
14,776 1,508 14,367 409 
10,889 966 10,453 436 
2,871 916 2,422 449 
22,342| 1,526 21,843 499 
551459) 2,430 54,884 575 
12,708 516 12,150 558 
49,408 8,786] 48,041 557 
7:054 1,322 7,224 730 
52,632 20,462 51,986 646 
14,388 2,026 13,746 648 
30,048 1,335 29,310 738 
11,036 178 10,290 746 
5,166 gol 4,414| 752 
14,177] 400 13,413 704 
4,110 326 3,238 872 
7,676 6,456 6,790 886 
40,685 4,218 48,610 1,075 
24,799| 2,990 23,720 1,079 
24,751] 3,405 23,621 1,130 
21,928} 503 20,768) 1,160 
15,820} 1,175 14,661} 1,159 
78,765| 5,417 77,516] 1,249 
13,300 1,555 12,001 1,308 
10,506} 73 9,154 1,352 
37,627 4,391} 35,9059} 1,609 
24,210} 2,341 22,510] 1,691 
18,881} iawn 16,900) 1,981 
17,434] 751 15,152 2,282 
14,147| 962 11,720 2,418 
34,150 4,554 31,669 2,481 
10,274 555 7155 3,119 
38,343 1,506} 35,118) 3,225 
146,696 71272] 142,812 3,884 
64,373 5,483] 60,476 3,507 
2 14301 O41 20,404 3,936 
130,815] 6,351 126,874) 3,041 
21,074| 1,676 17,921 4,053 
19,302| 35323 14,907 | 4,395 
107,553 6,522 102,856 4,607 
775777 9,3¢0] 72,055 4,822 
163,456 10,161| 158,351} 5,105 
235,483 | 70,636} 227,835 7,648 
119,176) 2,424| I 10,799] 8,377 
143,125] 12,469 134,657} 8,468 
263,004 | 28,632] 253,309] 10,595 
173,054| 14,795} 150,722] 13,932 
70,268] 44,200] 53,088 16,580 
ays.421| 13,520! 245,5801 20,832 
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ORDERS SHOWING LOSS IN MEMBERSHIP IN 1922.—Cont. 

=| ‘ ; ; 

©; | Certifi- | Certifi- | Certif- 

8 g cates cates cates Loss 

NAME OF ORDER. 8.2 | in Force | Written | in Force in 
az Jan. 1, in Jan. 1, Year. 
Oo 1922. 1922 1923. 
Woodmen of the World (Sov. Juris.) 

i) See eee errr ee 1891 542,510 53,0908| 506,882 35,028 
National Masonic Templars....... Beas 133,315 19,571; 87,060 40,246 
Brotherhood of American Yeomen..}| 1897 267,189] I 15,501 208,782 58,407 

Aggregates, 101 Orders...... 4,120,820 546,042| 3,790,482 321,338 
| ___—— 
Aggregates 186 Orders. ..... 7,812,414 1,021,876 7,503,282] *219,132 
*Net Loss. 
ORDERS SHOWING GAIN IN MEMBERSHIP IN 1922. Gain_ 
Modern Woodmen of America...... 1883 | 1,053,105] 105,505) 1,074,118 21,013 
Royal Neighbors of America....... | 1805 305,433 29,145 404,278 8,345 
Aid Ass’n for Lutherans..........- | 1902 22,092 7,444 28,583 5,991 
Woodmen of Union............--- | 1906 | 24,177 14,963 28,738 4,501 
German Beneficial Union.......... | 1892 | 48,065 10,495] 52,009 4,544 
Polish Nat’! Alliance of U. S. (Ill.)..} 1880 121,639 18,753] 125,910 4,271 
American Insurance Union........ | 1894 106,658} 17,040] 110,37 = 
Knights of Columbus........----- | 1882 210,503) 19,784] 223,149] 3,044 
Heralds of Liberty.......-..-.---- | 1900 | ay 6,651} 25,451| 35243 
Women’s Ben. Ass’n of Maccabees..} 1892 233,114 28,532| 230,333| 3,219 
Benefit Ass’n of Ry. Employees. ...| 1913 | 64,182! 20,274} 67,041| 2,359 
Degree of Honor, Sup. Lodge, Minn.} 1896 | 50,87 1| 5,913) 53,600 2,729 
Beavers National Mutual Benefit. . ‘| 1916 | 6,074| 4,124] 9,626 2,052 
Artisans Order of Mut. Protection..| 1573 | 20,910} 4,144| 23,000 2,090 
Daughters of America........---+- | 1907 | 95,391 12,916} 07,340 1,049 
Knights of Pythias, Sup. Lodge. . . ; 1877 | 83,724| 0,589) 85,537 | 1,513 
National Croatian Society.......-- | 1804 | 37,818 3,900) 39,589! ae 
Fraternal Aid Union.........-.--+- | 18g0 | 77,405] 22,569 79,045 | , 
Neighbors of Woodcraft......-.--- | 1807 | 51,533} 35718) 52,857 | se 
Protected Home Circle..... pee ceees | 1886 121,540] 16,030} 122,625) ba 
Knights and Daughters of Tabor. ..| 1900 | 8,566) 2,522 9,763| pe 
A. O. U. W., (No. Dakota). ....--- | 1895 | 14,320 2,227| 15,320} ’ 
Fraternal Home Ins. Society.......| 1885 | 19,174) 6,374| 20,095 | er 
Mass. Catholic Ord of Foresters 1879 | 525425] 2,370| 532343 9 
Columbian Mut. Life Assur. Soc... .| 1904 | 23,129| 5,010] 24,039] FT 
Court of Honor os ASS Sa. <tre oa | 1895 | 67,801) 5,959] tag ger 
Alliance Nationale.......---+-+-+- 1892 | 31,101 | 4135 31,908 
Concordia Mut. Benefit Society... .| 1909 | 4,417 780 5,206 789 
Ancient Order of Pilgrims.......-- meee | 7,723] 2,903| 8,467 pe 
A. O. U. W., (Ark(...-- eee eee eres 1898 11,266 3,935} 12,002) 
Catholic Ladies of Columbia.....-- 1896 7,243 965| 7,054| be 
Independent Ord. of Svithiod. ..... 1881 12,319| 1,399] 13,036 } 4 
Golden Seal Assurance Society. ...- | 1902 | 9,742! 3,979! 10,302} Ga6 
A. O. U. W. (Conn.)....----- acct SOOR] 3,007 1,246 4,253 
Ind. Or. of Twelve Knights of Tabor.| .... | 2,929) 872) 3,571| < 
Rakoczi Hungarian S. B. Society... | 1888 | 7,012| 1,057| 7,538] 5 
Knights of Pythias of N. A. (La.)..-| 1905 2,620) 915| 3,115} pe 
Grand Fraternity.......---+++2--+: 1885 | 14,766} 2,375 | 15,250 
Polish National Union of America. | 1909 | 5,177| 692! 5,657 = 
Benevolent Knights of America. ...| 1908 | 3,504| 886] 4,033 4 
Colored Knights of Pythias..... ...+| 1898 | 16,075 4,422| 17,434 459 
L’Un. St. Jean Baptiste D’Amenrique} 1900 41,526 4,855| 41,940 423 
South Slavonic rey em Union.....| 1901 | 8,273} 1145 | 8,575 or 
German R. C. Aid Ass’n......---- |; 1878 | 13,882 137 14,15 
Woodmen of the World (Col.)...--| 1890 | 135,817 14,490| 136,073 7 
Catholic Family Protective Ass'n...| 1868 | 2,352 324 2,570 saa 
Catholic Knights of Wisconsin. .... 1885 | 10,424 1,179 19,640 7 
Slavonic Evangelical Un. of Amer. .| 1896 | 7,753 605 7,962 pr 
Gate City Mutual Burial Ass'n... ..| 1903 1,200 250 1,402 xia 
Commercial Trav. East. Acc. Ass'n. | 1894 9,754 740 —_ oa 
brake of seotiiah Claus... a) Se Se ee 
rder of Scottis ANG so a tex a6 878 " 7 ,16: pe 
Nat’l Fraternal Soc. of the Deaf....| 1907 4,951 358| 5,082 191 
Bohemian R. C. Union......------ 1890 | 2,685 167| 2,812| 1 
Zivena Beneficial Society....------ 1891 | 6,260 359} 6,382! - 
Western Bohemian Frat. Ass’n....-| 1807 | 20,499 716} 20,616 ‘35 
Polish Union of U. S. of N. A...... | 1880 20,598 1,250] 20,714 ior 
Katolicky Delnik (Cath. Workmen) | 1891 4,545 221| 4,046 5 
A. O. U. W. (Wash) ..c6c0c0s0- .-| 1879 5,037 499) 5,722 s 
Slovenic Progressive Ben. Society.. -| 1909 | 4,932 452 5,014 15 
Farmers Life Insurance Ass’P 1905 | 3,048 234} 3,123 0? 
Market Men’s Relief Assn.....--. 1906 | 637 98 | 608 Pe 
Ladies’ Aux., A. & H. Life Ins. Fund .| 1896 | 7,815 276| 7,867 3° 
Sons of Hermann (Wash.) neeeeeees | 18go | 521 81 $72 ke 
Polish Nat’ Alliance (N. Y-.).--- | 1880 | 8,838 745) 8,888 Pr 
Bohemian Slavonian Ben. Soc. U.S.} 1854 | 22,762 1,003| 22,807 “ 
German R. C. Women’s Aid Soc... .| 1895 2,320 77 2,357| , 
German R.C. Knights of St. George. | 1881 | 22,075 1,424| 22,710 = 
Federal Benefit Association. ....---| 1906 | 1,315 552| 1,345} = 
Federal Reserve Association. ...-.- | 1914 | 1,439 615) 1,469} aa 
Pike County Mut. Life Ass’n.....-| 1901 4,355 104 4,381 
Gegenseitige Unterstuetzung Gesell-! | | i 
schaft, Germania.......- we-e-| 1888 | 7,821] 371 7,844] an 
Peoples Life Ins. Co. ..-.. «sexccas| I9OF | 2,122| 1,004 2,144| pe 
Ladies of the Amaranth, Gen. Chap..| 1901 | 520| 80 $49 : 
Catholic Knights of Ohio......-.--- | 1891 8,410] 365 8,424] a 
Nat’l Slovak Society of U. S.A....} 1890 38,055| 1,344| 38,067} 
Bohemian R. C. Benefit Union.....| 1899 | 1,207| 50| 1,216} H 
United Danish Societies of Amer...| 1883 | 1,218| 62 I 226} 3 
Pilgrim Knights of the World... | 1914 672| 136 “ : 
A. O. U. W. (W. Va.)..-- 002-222: | 1895 3,230] 302 3,246! 
Superior Sick & Fun. Ben. Ass’n H.C| 1909 4271 69 433) : 
Brookline Police Mut. Aid.....---- 1887 £ 8| ol : 
ALO. U. Wz CRe ED... x0 cen sce a+) 1900 49 35\ 53| 
Boston P. O. Clerks Mut. Benefit...| 1804 1,112 20 1,112| covedee 
Christian Burden Bearers Ass'n. . . 1885 810} 31| 819) +ereere 
Aggregates, 85 Orders......- 3,601,504! 474,934] 3,793,800 102,206 













































































































































































* Rate increases each year. ft Age 44. § Age 
month first five years, $0.99 next; $1.14 next; 


inclusive. p Age 21. e Age 48. o Level rate plan 
disability. m In effect September, 1919. 4 Rates in e flect 
h Schedule 4, includes disability. gq Age 49. 





@ | 


2 at age 60, $63.48. 
95, = 2 be 43 month level or option. 
ct wenty-year payment participating rates for endowment at seventy- five. 
n Expense of management provided for by per capita tax of $1.80 Annually . 


$1.41 next; and at ¢ age: f Plan A, level life. 


z Formerly oe ae ocr of ‘aguaalie. 


g Net level premium on and after age 55: 


Scientific rates—e.g., 


r 
Life Insurance THE SPECTATOR Thursday 
TABLE 1V.—DeatuH RATE IN FRATERNAL ORDERS PER 1000 MEAN CERTIFICATES IN FORCE 1903-1922 
| 1922 
- | a a 
~ wo = —) = a Cc} + wc} So nN oo ein OS 
NAME AND LOCATION. $1|$|8|/2/38]8|8|8/| 818] &/| & or paelad! ¢ 
— — _ — _ -_ _ — = | — -_ Saa0 2c oo 
| 7352] 80| 4 
ak (ee ee oe ee ee ce De eae One re ee ee eS Pe |_ zen |2 
American Benefit Society, Boston.......... .9 10.0] 2.9) 9.6) 8.3|....| 6.0/11.0|12.1/13.0)12.9/14.5/17.2 27.1/28.4/28 .3/28.6 | 24.8) 1,487 4127.6 
American Insurance Union, Columbus...... .4| 6.4] §.5| 6.8] 5.8] 8.2| 8.6) 9.1) 8.4] 8.4)11.9] 9.5) 9.3)19.5/10.6) 6 .5{II.7|11.8| 108,514] 1,195|11.0 
Brotherhood of Amer. Yeomen, Des Moines 6:16.01 6.21, 5.5 5.8| 6.3) 6.1, 5.6) 6.0) 6.4) 6.6) 6.3) 6.5) 6.9) 6.9 11 .3| 8.0) 6.8) 237,085] 2,029] 8.5 
Catholic Benevolent Legion, Brooklyn,N.Y. .7\19.7|24.9|24.3/28.2)/26 7\24.7\28.7|29.8/26.1/26.3/27.2/32.4/20. .8/37 .8)27.7/27.9) 9,830] 284/28.9 
Catholic Knights of America, St. Louis,Mo. . 4/23.3125.3/22.6/23.8/21.8/20.5/23. 8/21 .5/23 .9/23.6/23.3/23.4/23.3/23.3 25 -5|22.4|16.9| 18,871] 381] 2.0 
Catholic Order of Foresters, Chicago, Ill. . ee 8.3} 8.1) 8.5) 8.9] 8.2) 9.1) 8.4! 9.0] 9.3) 9.9/10.0/10.3/11. 1\17 -9/10.9| 9.9] 146,343] 1,644]11.2 
Court of Honor Life Ass’n, Springfield, Ill. . | ¢. 7\ 7.3| 7-4) 7-3) 8.1] .1| 8.0} .0} .9] 8.7) 8.4) 9.3| 9.6] 9.8) 11.0/14 -Q)II.7|11.6| 78,224) 871/11.1 
Equitable Fraternal Union, Neenah, Wis... -4| 4-3) 3-0! 5.2) 5-6) 5.4) 4-6| 5.3) 5.0) 5.6 5.6) 6.0) 6.7| 8.0) 9.011. .5| 8.8| 8.3] 29,679] 258] 8.7 
Fraternal Brotherhood, Los Angeles....... .6| 5.4] 5.9| 6.7| 6.4| 6.8} 7.0] 7.4) 6.5| 7.5| 7-8] 8.4, 8.7] 9. -a\Ts. -§|10.1| 9.6) 24,250] 204|10.9 
Fraternal Home Ins. Society, Phila, Pa..c . II. 2|10.2| 9.5|10.4/13.2/15.6|13.1/15.3)16.9]17.5|15.1/16.9 shone 141.4/18.5 .2|12.6|10.0, 19,634] 221|I1.3 
Free Sons of Israel, New York. ar. ‘ 19.8|22.7|22.1/27.4 27.6/27.5/27.3|28.8 -5/16.5|/37.1/36.7/35- +2145 -3137-7 133-3] 6,768] 245/36.2 
Golden Cross of the World, Knoxville. . 2\15.0|16.4/18.4/18.8/18.0)16.9)18.7|20.8)18.7|20.3/20.2/21.0/22.1| 7.727 +0/23.€ /20.4| 14,571] 356|24.4 
Knights of Columbus, New Haven, Conn. 6.3, 6.8) 7.2) 6.9, 7.2 6.2) 6.2) 7.1| 7.3| 7-4) 6.9 7.2) 7.0) 7. 615 +5) 6-4) §.4| 221,326] 1,311] 5.9 
Knights of Pythias (I. D.), Indianapolis. 11. 6|12.4/12.¥/11.5/11.0/13.0/13.6/14.7/13.4/14.0/13.4/13.8/13.7\14. 818 .6|13.7|14.1| 84,630] 1,193|14.1 
Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent Assn., Erie.. 7.4| 7.5| 8.1) 8.1) 8.8) 8.4) 8.6 9.8) 8.8) 9.2) 9.1) 9.6/10.1/\10. 6/14 1|1§.¢ |12.9| 114,987] 1,716|14.9 
Maccabees, The Detroit.. 6.7, 6.5| 7.7| 7-9) 8.5] 8.5) 8.9) 9.3) 9.6]10.1/10.6)10.1/12.0)12 0|16 .6/14.4 113.9] 260,505] 4,060|15.6 
| | | | | 
Modern Brother. of Amer., Mason City, Ia. 4.4) 5-5| 5-4) §-0|) 6.3) 6.1) 6.0) 6.1) 6.7| 7.5) 9.0; 8.9 9.2'10.0/10.9 14 -3/II.5 |10.6) 49,147] 562)11.4 
Modern Woodmen of America, Rock Island §.1| 5.6] 5.5] 5-6) 5.7) 5-5] 5-7] 6.0) 6.1) 6.6) 7.8] 7.5| 7.9) 8. 8)12. -3| 9-6! 9.0/1,063,611/10426] 9.8 
Nationa] Union Assurance, Toledo, O.. 10 .§|/€1.9|42.1/12.7/13.1|/14.0/42.7/15.2/15.6/16.3/17.1/17.0/17.5|10. 4/23. .0|22.1/2r.9| 36,730| 864]23.5 
New England Order of Protection, Boston 8.9) 9.4| 8.9) 9.8) 9.9 8.8) 9.3)10.1/11.4/11.5|12.3/13.7/14.2/19.5 3/23. -O/19.7|19.0| 26,320] 583/22.1 
Order of Mutual Protection, Chicago, J Ill. 9.7/10.5|10.3|/10.7/10.2 10.0)15.7/14.2|15.6 -9/14.8)13.3 16.6) 18.7|20.4/17. .7|18.4 116.0} 5,698] 109|19.1 
Protected Home Circle, Sharon, Pa.. 7.6] 8.3] 7.9) 9.4) 8.3] 8.4) 8.6) 8.1) 9.1) 8.7) 9.8) 9.3) 9.5/10.1/11.0\14. |t2.1 10.6| 9.8] 144,182] 1,237] 8.6 
Royal Arcanum, Boston, Mass.. ee 10.5|10.8 T1.5/12.5,13.5 13.3/13.4/14.6/14.0/14.6/15.0/15.3/16.6)19.7/21.3/24.6/20.0/11.0/18.5| 128,844] 2,419|18.8 
Royal Highlanders, Lincoln, Neb........-. 3-9 4-9) 3-9| §-0) 5.1) 5.0) 4.8) 5.9 6.1) 5.5) 5-7, 6.1) §.2| 6.9] 6.3/11.7/ -1| 8.6| 8.0} 21,348] 209] 9.8 
Royal League, Chicago, Ill............. 10.1| 7.6 7-0) 7-9) 7-7 8.4] 8.1) 8.9] 9.2/10.5 10,2| 9.6)11.7|12.6/14.4/16.4/14.9)13.1|12.7] 22,092] 335/15.2 
Royal Neighbors of America, Rock Island. 5.3| 5-8| 5.2) 5.3] 5.8] 5.5| 5-3] 5-3] 5-6] 5.4/ 5.9] 5.9) 6.1] 6.2] 5.9] 9.9] 7.1] 7.6] 6.8] 300,855] 2,007] 7.3 
Scottish Clans, Boston, Mass.. 8.9|10.0| 9.7|1I.1) 9.9) 9.0) 8.4 7.9| 8.2] 9.0) 9.8)10.3/10.3|11.6|10.5§|20.3)10.4| 9.8 /10.3] 19,092] I91|I0.0 
Security Benefit Association, Topeka. . 7.9| 9.1| 8.0) 8.9) 8.7) 8.9) 8.5| 8.4] 8.8) 8.4) 8.5) 8.3) 8.7) 9.3 -3/14.3) 9-8)10.3/ 9.9] 231,659] 2,498/10.8 
Western Catholic Union, Quincy, | See 7.0\/10.9 9.8/10.1/70.¢ 10.4/£0.9/10.9|12.5] 9.6/12.3) 9.9) 9.8) 9.7/10.3/17.1/12.1/1I.1| 9.1] 12,429) 103] 8.3 
Woodmen of theWorld, Omaha emis ebuieiolee 7.0) 7.5| 7-4) 7-3) 7-3} 7-2| 6.8| 7.3] 7-7] 8.0) 7.7) 7.2) 8.0) 8.1) 8.5)15. 2\ 9. 6} 9.6! 9.9] 524,606) 5,756/I1.0 
Woodmenof the World, Denver........... | 5. o| 6.7| 5.2} 6.9] 7.3) 8.2! 7.4| 7.0) 7-5] 8.3] 8.9] 9.3) 9.2/10.0|10.2/16.2/11.8/ 11? /10.3] 135,945] 1,514|11.1 
foal 
{| Formerly Knights and Ladies of Security. c Formerly Fraternal Mystic Circle. 
TaBLE V.—ANNUAL Cost PER $1000 AND AVERAGE AGE OF MEMBERS. 
ORDERS. | 40 45 55 =|: Average 
| Age. 
ee 5 ll 84 Mes. F occas.  laxelamcen 49.4 
mamerican Tnenrance Urion®... ... 0... cecscccccccces : 52 14.40 23.76 43.4 
et ai b isc igs shnvelsihcs a Gia hm aes 9.6, 6is9'6 : 54 34.31 Glee | sexe 
Brotherhood of American Yeomen ............ : 77 30 12 47 73 41.6 
Catholic Benevolent Legion..........scscsccccenssecees , 00 31.46 §46.02 50.4 
Cataolec Knights of America... .. 2000s cccccccccecces a 36 20.88 | 230782 F  csccse 45.3 
Catholic Mutual Benefit Association.................. : 12 Bare 1 See fo Soicee eed (fl sce eres 
Catholic Order of Foresters.............0ceceeees SR: 36 2O0BS | FeweBe | ooseers 43.0 
EE SC Sea pig ioc axsvnrs lads S.ciers. o's 26/5 6 5. 99 31.88 90.55 44.9 
Degree of Honor Protective Assn., St. Paul .. : | 72 30.60 2 .68 43.0 
SASHEAUMISIE EIOREPTNG! TIMIOM . 5 5.6:0 0 o-0:00 0:0 016-4 90:00: 0/0'e:010's ve 60 35.28 150.04 44.8 
RNR NEA PN OUMNIDES 0c 82-66 ea ove en 99 (00 8:45 0 0a Gie sie : 10 31.90 51.22 49.4 
RESIN RID CREEMIINOLD i o- 5:0. 005.0 a 910 i000 .6 W010 6 -0,4 S'S 85 : .60 29.40 46.20 44.3 
Pratertial SOMeC ENS, SOCIEY.......0. 5 60 0500s cecieseee ce 5. 84 33.60 52.32 42.4 
ee Oc a, ee 4 é .12 26.04 w36.00 43.6 
Golden Cross of the World, United Order of the ........ 12 3. 5.92 31.92 53.28 50.9 
Jr. Order U. A. M., National Council, Ben. Deg..... 12 ; 20 34 80 55 80 35.8 
Jr. Order U. A. M., Nat’l Council (Fun. Benefit) 12 . 20 34 80 55 80 38.8 
NEAT EA EAE MON A ONNENSNANENIGIS BE ic'ng o. -3 "90 41055. 4 6 0'0'4:0.0'0 60 0 :ahoj0 0S 11 : 88 13.68 33.36 33.0 
RNIN AE ORTRMAR RT 8 65 oon cns:u ‘focus wie. scars wie's 4's 0-0-6 47 11 8 .60 33.60 51.00 45.8 
Ladies Catholic Benevolent Association............. ; 12 ‘ .32 Pods P nsxeeae Tl jemeelee 45.9 
RpBUAREE OT AE DIRCCODEES. ... 6s 6cc csc cccasccsscsences 12 ; 5.56 32.16 56.16 43.3 
een ener 12 : 72 37 .56 60.48 2) .4 
TT tn eo iolewa lois era isda aio wt 12 : 9.40 36.09 57 .60 46.9 
Massachusetts Catholic Order of Foresters............. 12 8 5.60 Pee Pe mactes OF eisteacacs | 43.3 
Modern Brotherhood of America................5-5 12 ; .48 26.02 | S600) 0 cede: 46.3 
Modern Woodmen of America..............- 12 ‘ 9.80 24:00 | S240 | sawiecs 44.1 
Mystic Workers of the World..............:0ceseeees 12 : 24 BS24 | @8T9F 1 ccc 45.1 
National Union Assurance c...... 12 oe 44 S008. | OGse | ccceaicc. semen 
SVEIERDOES OF WOOdCTELE ©... ..5.0occcccceccccccveceee 12 R .80 eo ae i er 46.7 
a Tn ROCIO SON 6. 6.5.0 .0.s.0-0:6 0-5-0. 0 o.6.0's.v er eiesiesoees os 12 9. 3.20 15.60 SO508 |, nsgucs 
New England Order of Protection.................... 12 . 32 Oraot | V@BereO (ho caeenc (hic escees 
Order of Mutual Protection............ccs0cccecceces 12 ‘ 00 29.76 47 .52 46.9 
SONI Ol SSCOEEIGH KOIBNIB . 6 555 cc cose oben se eeecs 12 i 2.80 PEGG) |) <ccrcewe CW cnceavene 39.0 
Polish National Alliance... ... 06.2.2 sccccesccccececs 12 e SIG, seeaee, |P aeeaMl) bares 38.6 
pound. . Union Of America... ...ccccccccesecess 12 3. waeeee) |) Uesitee | secs al) Sacre 37.0 
Ee SUES POTS Occ (Se ee cr a a ra 12 : 4.60 S0;00 | (S7280 | wescce | 39.6 
SR cle re 12 m .80 28.80 AB24 | fees 
REN aN EOP RRERRIRIONID 9.> | a\5 5-0 1a, 000 wie ins a We <-0.%.0°4 6.0.6 018 o-ersvere 12 2. 5.20 32.40 | €87:580 | vecase 45.2 
MRR rs Ta Gali aie vob s'ss elereralis,avelnd a’ S1e 2.6 12 13. 3.40 28.44 44.40 | 44.4 
Royal Neighbors of America m............0c000e0ees 12 } 10. 20 Dee 1. eccsus | ceeaans 40.9 
Security Benefit Association z.............cccceceeees 12 | 13.3 5.80 32.40 52.20 | 42.0 
SER MNT ER UNINNE 00S 1c Gc lose die wie 0 w:.0 ler. ar0:6 wie lela wele'oraiars 12 | se 96 25:74 | B2.20 | ciccis 52.8 
Western Cathclic Union ‘ 12 | 13.5 | | 24.36 . ot Se. eS oe ee 38.6 
Women’s Benefit Association of the Maccabees........ 12 | 13.8 | | 24.00 29 .40 §42.60 | 40.6 
Women’s Catholic Order of Foresters........... 12 | 11. | 52 220 | aeeBOe pcre wc | 46.2 
ST ee ee eee 11 | 13. 24 .84 30.36 w41 .64 41.1 
Woodmen of the World, Omahaj......... 12 12. 5.08 30.84 w42.36 | 42.2 
Woodmen of the World (Colorado).... 12 9 5.20 21.00 | 27200 | vkwekn | 43.8 


age 35, $0.90 per 


k New Members admitted only from ages 21 to 60, 


b Whole life and 








Deaths. 
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Miscellaneous Insurance 





















AUTOMOBILE 


A policy insuring the plaintiff against 
direct loss or damage by fire contained a 
provision making the policy null and void in 
case of the transfer or termination of anv 
interest of the insured, or any change in 
the nature of his insurable interest. An 
absolute bill of sale of the car from the pur- 
chaser to his wife was filed in the county 
clerk’s office, but no consent of the insur- 
ance company was obtained for such trans- 
fer. Held, that this was sufficient to make 
out a prima-facie defense. Affidavits of 
jurors are not competent to impeach their 
verdict. The assignee of the contract for the 
purchase of the car, who was not a party 
to the transfer, is entitled to a judgment 
in its favor for the amount of its interest 
in the car. 


Motion by Parties for Direction of Verdict 
and to Set Aside a Special Verdict of 
the Jury 
The insured purchased a Marmon 
upon a conditional sales contract, and assigned 
the contract to the First Mortgage Bond Cor- 
poration of America, who financed the pur- 
chase. On May 9, 1921, the defendant issued 
its policy both of 


against loss or damage by fire “as their re- 


coupe 


insuring these parties 
spective interests may appear,” in the sum of 
$5582. While 
car was destroyed on October 6, 1921, by fire. 
This 


chaser and his assignee to recover the amount 


said policy was in force the 


action was brought by both the pur- 
of their loss. 

There was a provision in the policy making 
it null and void in case of transfer or termina- 
tion of any interest of the assured, other than 
by death, or any change in the nature of their 
insurable interest, either by sale or otherwise. 
On July 15, 1021, the purchaser-assured 
executed a bill of sale conveying the automo- 
bile to his wife. That instrument was filed in 
the county clerk’s office the next day, but no 
consent of the 
tained for 


was obh- 
trial, the 
assured, his wife and his lawyer testified as to 


insurance company 


this conveyance. On 
the bill of sale, stating it was a mere colorable 
transfer and was not intended to transfer title 
to the purchaser’s wife and was without legal 
force and effect. He further testified that a 
creditor was pressing him for payment of the 
bill and the transfer was merely made to avoid 
The bill of sale was 
The question was submitted to 
the jury whether or not the purchaser had 
actually transferred his interest in the car to 
his wife, and the jury answered that the trans- 
fer of title had been made. The plaintiffs 
urged that the transfer of the car was a ques- 
tion of law rather than one of fact, and should 
not have been submitted to the jury. The 


Payment to the creditor. 


under seal. 


court ruled that this was not the case; that 


—— — a 


the presence of the seal imported consideration 
and the evidence of the plaintiffs was that of 
interested witnesses whose credibility was for 
the jury to decide. 

The condition of the policy was a proper 
one, for an insurance company has a right to 
choose with whom it will do business. A viola- 
tion thereof and a transfer of the assured’s 
interest will vitiate the policy. 

Plaintiffs 
aside because the jury did not understand the 
question submitted to them, and present upon 
this motion the affidavits of five jurymen who 
say that they intended to find that the bill of 
sale was sham and not intended to be operative. 
held, that the 
of jurors are not competent to impeach. their 
policy that there 

to litigation, and affidavits 


also ask to have the verdict set 


The court however, affidavits 


verdict. Public demands 
should be an end 
from jurors will not, therefore, be accepted. 
The question remains as to whether the acts 
of the purchaser in transferring title to the 
car binds the First Mortgage Bond Corpora- 
tion, the assignee of the contract. The policy 
covers the interest of both the purchaser and 
his assignee “as their respective interests may 
This phrase shows uncertainty as to 
If the pol- 
standard 


appear.” 
the exact interest of each party. 
icv had been issued containing a 
mortgagee clause making any loss payable to 
the First Mortgage Bond Corporation as its 
interest may appear, there is no question but 
it could recover. This provision is lack- 
this 


insurance 


that 
ing, however, in policy. However, the 
liability of the 
and not joint. and a prohibited act done by 
one party will not be permitted to work a for- 
feiture of the interest of the other party. The 
First Mortgage Bond Corporation did nothing 
which could be held to invalidate the policy 


and did not consent or know about the transfer 


company is several 


of title from the purchaser to his wife. he 
motion of the plaintiff, the First Mortgage 
Bond Corporation, for the direction of a 
verdict in its favor is granted and judgment 
is, therefore, directed for it in the sum of 
$2480.89 and interest from October 6, 1921, 
with costs, and judgment directed in favor of 
the defendant dismissing the complaint as 
against the purchaser, with costs. 

Stromblad and First Mortgage Bond Cor- 
poration of America v. Hanover Fire Ins. Co. 
(Supreme Court, Onondaga Trial Term), 121 


Mise. 322: 


FIRE 

Where a fire insurance policy contained 
an appraisal clause providing that the 
appraisers should estimate and appraise the 
loss stating separately the sound value of 
the goods and the damage, and where part 
of the goods had been salvaged and the 
remainder totally destroyed, the insurer had 
no right to demand an exclusive appraisal 
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By Joseph @. Seller of the New York Bar 


of the damaged property only. The facts 
alleged were sufficient to show that the in- 
surer had waived the policy provision in re- 
gard to keeping an inventory and books in 
an iron safe. 

In an action upon a fire insurance policy the 
defendant claimed that the policy was null 
and void because of the failure of the plain- 
tiffs to submit to an appraisal of the loss as 
provided by the policy, and also because the 
plaintiffs failed to keep books showing a com- 
plete record of the business transacted, to- 
eether with an inventory. The _ evidence 
showed that a part of the stock of goods con- 
sisting of clothing was totally destroyed by 
the fire, and that a part of the goods were 
salvaged in a damaged condition. It was con- 
ceded that the defendant demanded an appraisal 
of the part of the goods which were salvaged 
in a damaged condition, and did not seek an 
appraisal of the entire loss and damage. The 
court held on appeal that the plaintiffs were 
warranted by the provisions of the policy in 
refusing to submit to a partial appraisal. 

The policy contained a provision requiring 
the insured to keep an inventory and to keen 
their books in an iron safe. The second ques- 
tion was whether this provision was waived. 
Plaintiffs’ evidence showed that the defendant's 
adjuster knew that plaintiffs’ books were not 
kept in accordance with the terms of the pol- 
icy, and that said adjuster nevertheless directed 
the plaintiffs to sort out the goods salvaged 
and make an inventory thereof, and the ad- 
juster further promised to settle and adjust 
the loss if the assured would sign a non-waiver 
agreement and a statement in reference to the 
ire and the amount of their loss and damage. 
It also appeared that the company instructed 
the adjuster to settle if he could “settle it in 
equity.” A non-waiver agreement was signed 
by the parties, which read in part, as follows: 

“Tt is hereby mutually understood and agreed 
by and between Schusterman & Mandel of the 
first part, and the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn., and other com- 
panies signing this agreement, parties of the 
second part, that any action taken by any ad- 
juster or representative of the said parties 
of the second part, in investigating the cause 
of, or investigating and ascertaining the sound 
value of and/or the amount of loss and dam- 
age to the property of the parties of the first 
part caused by said fire shall not waive or 
invalidate any of the conditions of the policies 
of the parties of the second part, held by the 
parties of the first part, and shall not waive 
or invalidate any rights whatever of either of 
the parties of this agreement.” 

Held that the foregoing evidence was suffi- 
cient from which the jury could find that the 
defendant had waived the provisions in regard 
to keeping an inventory and books in an iron 
safe in spite of the non-waiver agreement. 
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CONSULTING ACTUARY 
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JAMES H. WASHBURN, F.A.I.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
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Tel. Rittenhouse 2289=90. 
ACCIDENT ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 
1318 Stephen Girard Bidg. Philadelphia 
Frank R. Ambler, Gen. Mgr 


Experienced Investigators and Adjusters—Lia- 
bility, Property Damage, Collision, Auto, Fire, 
and Theft, Burglary, Plate Glass, Compensation. 

















Adjuster 








Tel. Mulberry 2613 
NEW JERSEY CLAIMS 
Investigated and adjusted. All lines handled. 


Cooperation and quick results. Thoroughly 
conversant New York and Connecticut. 


J. L. CHEREPY 








Proctor Building Newark, N. J. 














Statisticians 











STATISTICS 


Annual statements, writings, can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules, 
special calls and all work requir- 
ing the use of tabulating machines. 
Also overload work. Expert comp- 
tometer operators on short notice. 


FENWAY COMPANY, INC. 























Whitehall 20 Vesey Street 
7796 New York 
Underwriters 


Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


We render complete statistical service 
and relieve you of the pressure of annual 
statement filing. 

We are also equipped to prepare can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules, or 
handle any job where the use of tabulat- 
ing machines or comptometers is de- 


sirable. 
Phone: JOHN 1090 
50 John St. New York City 











Defendant also contended that the policy 
was avoided, because the salvaged goods were 
sold without defendant's permission. This de- 
fense is not sound, however, because the de- 
fendant’s right to take the goods at their 
appraised value only exists in case the goods 
are appraised under the policy. Here there 
was no appraisal because of defendant’s im- 
proper demand for an appraisal of the salvage 
only. Further the defendant failed to- give 
notice that it elected to take the damaged goods, 
but on the contrary denied all liability under 
the policy. 

Judgment for the defendant reversed and 
case remanded for new trial. 

Schusterman et al. v. Hartford Fire Ins. 
Co. of Hartford, Conn. (St. Louis Court of 
Appeals), 253 S. W. 85. 


Caught at 


in attendance at this the eighteenth annual 
meeting were the following ex-presidents of 
the American Life Convention at Des Moines: 
Isaac Miller Hamilton, George A. Grimsley, 
FE. W. Randall, H. W. Johnson, Henry Abels, 
Charles G. Taylor, Jr., Harry Cunningham, 
Charles F. Coffin, W. A. Lindly, E. G. Sim- 
mons, Harry Seay. 

Two deaths have occurred among the ex- 
presidents of the convention, namely, Charles 
I. Dark and B. H. Robison. 

The ex-presidents not in attendance at this 
meeting were: Samuel Bosworth Smith, P. 
D. Gold, Jr., and T. W. Vardell. 


As a presiding officer President Dougherty 
ranks among the ablest. The promptness with 
which he dispatched the business of the conven- 
tion was frequently commented upon. More- 
over, Mr. Dougherty’s articulation and clear, 
full voice enabled him to be distinctly heard 
in all parts of the assembly hall. 

Many times each day one would hear the 
question “What would we do without Secre- 
tary Blackburn?” but no one seemed able to 
answer. 


The election of Joe Reynolds to the presi- 
dency was a tribute to one who was one of 
the original founders of the American Life 
Convention, who has always been one of its 
hardest workers and who, while an ex-presi- 
dent, has never been president for a full year. 
He was made president at the first meeting 
of the American Life Convention, held at St. 
Louis in January, 1906, and filled that office 
until the meeting in Chattanooga the latter 
part of the following September. 





Gordon Thompson, vice-president of the 
West Coast Life, came a long distance to at- 
tend and to read one of the best papers of 
the meeting. He is another proof that one 
cannot get the best of a Scotchman, as many 
who sat near him at the annual dinner will 


testify. 


Charlie Gold, treasurer of the Jefferson 
Standard Life, always ready to tell or listen 
to a good story is one of several men formeriy 
connected with the old Provident Savings now 
holding executive positions with American 
Life Convention companies. He was happy 
over receiving a message from his home office 
saying his office had been removed to the new 
building of the company during his absence. 
Genial Walter Shephard, vice-president of the 
Lincoln National, was another old Provident 
Savings man at the convention but unfor- 
tunately he had to leave after the first day. 

Another old Provident Savings man is 
Lawrence Cathles, who, although a regular at- 
tendant at the convention for a number of 
years was here this year for the first time 
as president of the new North American Re- 
Assurance Company of New York. He re- 
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Des Moines 


ceived congratulations and good wishes from 
all sides. With him was Vice-President 
Arthur Coburn. 





Isaac Miller Hamilton, alwys a good speaker, 
was at his best in his tew remarks nominating 
Joe Reynolds for the presidency. 


Emmet May, president of the Peoria Life, 
and originator of the total abstainers’ policy 
was busy introducing his son, who, for the first 
time was attending the convention. 


A. C. Bigger, president of the American Life 
Reinsurance Company, Dallas, was another 
who brought his son for the first time. Mr 
Bigger was made the Texas vice-president. 





“Roll” Malpas, president of the Reinsurance 
Life of America, Des Moines, and who knows 
everyone and is known by every one overlooked 
no opportunity to make it pleasant for visiting 
members and guests. 


John Moriarity, vice-president of the Mis- 
souri State Life, was always mingling with the 
crowd with his pleasing smile and hearty hand- 
shake. 





Henry Abels, vice-president of the Franklin 
Life and an ex-president of the American Life 
Convention, plays golt the same as he works— 
with his whole heart. As usual he took all 
the prizes he could lay his hands on at the 
golf tournament Monday and Tuesday, win- 
ning the first prize in the first flight and also 
first prize for the low gross score. 





One of the regular attendants at former con- 
ventions who was greatly missed this year is 
President Frank Manley of the Indianapolis 
Life, who was unable to be present on account 
of illness in his family. His company was 
ably represented by Vice-President Edward 
Raub at both the legal and regular sessions. 


Another one greatly missed was Vice-Presi- 
dent R. W. Stevens of the Illinois Life, that 
company being represented by Secretary Arnold 
alone instead of by the usual team of Stevens 
& Arnold. 


President, Hollis, the newly elected head of 
the United Life and Accident, represented his 
company at the convention. Although Mr. 
Hollis is better known in legal circles than to 
the life insurance world, he made a most 
favorable impression upon his new friends at 
the convention. 


WANTED 


A college graduate who has passed one 
or two Actuarial Society examinations 
can learn of a good opening by address- 
ing, F. K. R., care THE SPECTATOR. 
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Announcement 


The GENERAL REINSURANCE CORPORATION (formerly the 
General Casualty & Surety Reinsurance Corporation) begs to announce 
the following important changes in ownership, officers and policy: 


A controlling interest in the corporation has recently been pur- 
chased by a small American syndicate, in which Mr. J. G. White, Mr. C. 
H. Miller and Mr. Carl M. Hansen are largely interested. 


As making for simplicity and efficiency, the name has been short- 


ened to GENERAL REINSURANCE CORPORATION. 


Under the new control and management, Mr. J. G. White has con- 
sented to serve as President of the corporation, Mr. Robert VanIderstine 
assuming the Chairmanship of the Board. 


Mr. Carl M. Hansen has been elected by the Board of Directors as 
Vice-President and General Manager, and as such will supervise the 
corporation’s underwriting commitments and general business affairs. 


Under the new control and management, it will be the policy of the 
corporation to develop gradually an organization which will assure to 
the corporation’s clients the best possible service and prompt attention 
to all business details. 

The general policy of the corporation will be conservative, but its 
underwriting management will exercise that degree of liberality neces- 
sary to meet all reasonable reinsurance requirements of its present and 
prospective clients. 

Temporarily, the corporation's executive offices will be continued at 
27 William Street, New York, where inquiries will have immediate and 


careful attention. 


GENERAL REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


C. W. GOULD, 


Secretary. 
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Public Favor Won by Simple Means 


Hostility to fire insurance companies is as 
old as anything I can remember about our 
business, but hostility to taxes in any form 
is probably as old as the system itself, and if 
money paid for fire insurance is but a form 
of tax, although administered by private agen- 
cies this may explain in part the cause of pub- 
lic prejudice. 

There are, however, some inherent, ele- 
mental afflictions attending our business which 
are irremovable. For example: The fire con- 
tract is subordinated to the caprice of an cle- 
ment inflicting varying degrees of damage to 
property, compelling careful inquiry and agree- 
ment to determine the amount to he paid 
which brings into play honest differences of 
Opinion, engendering tensions renewed and re- 
newed from day to day by the unremitting 
stream of partial losses. If there were no 
other, this infirmity alone would suffice to keen 
alive some hostility, so let us admit to our- 
selves at the outset that there is a minimum 
of friction which will never be overcome. But 
let not this discourage us from seeking to re- 
move other infirmities within our control in 
our effort to win public favor. 


IGNORANCE OF THE BUSINESS 
What are they? Some of them are prejudice 
and ignorance of our business by the public; 
lack of diplomacy and tact on the part of the 
companies or their servants in dealing with 
A recent address hefore the meeting of the Fire 
Inderwriters of the Northwest. 


By Nevett S. Bartow 


President, Queen Insurance Company of America 


the public; unnnecessary standardization and 
uniformity; retention of obsolete customs and 
practices; disputes between carriers as to their 
respective liabilities; and the adoption of rules 
and forms irritating to our agents and the pub- 
lic. 

Ignorance of our business by the public may 
be illuminated in a measure by supplying mat- 
ter, stich as that which was put out by the 
National Board during the Lockwood commit- 
tee investigation in New York. These articles 


were valuable because they afforded informa- 
tion with which our agents and special agents 
could answer questions propounded by the pub- 
lic. 

The public does not read extensively elabo- 
rate newspaper advertisements of a defensive 
character published by our own or other kinds 
of business. An intelligent banker told me that 
he had seen the articles published by the in- 
surance companies in New York but had not 
read one. 

It would be desirable if some inexpensive 
method could he devised to reply to every false 
and misleading statement published about our 
business, and I think something of real value 
could also be accomplished by attaching to 
every policy delivered to the insured a brief, 
informing message through which we would in 


the United 


time reach every policyholder in 
States. 

INDIFFERENCE AT FAULT 

Definite and serious criticism, alleging 

arrogance and arbitrariness by the companies, 
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have reached us from time to time, some of it 
very trifling and unfair, some possibly justified, 
but it serves to show upon what a sensitive bal- 
ance part of our fortunes hang, how upon a 
mere matter, which I would define as manners, 
some important consequences may turn. 

Why is the cheerful fulfillment by the com- 
panies of their engagements in the great con- 
flagrations of the past seldom recalled? Why 
is it that the millions and millions of dollars 
that annually pour through the treasuries of 
these distributive agencies in payment of 
amicably adjusted losses, where in the vast 
bulk no ripple of difference arose, can be ob- 
scured, and the beneficence of the system and 
the fairness of its administrators forgotten? 
May it be due in part to our indifference to or 
neglect of the value of tact and diplomacy in 
our dealing with the public? I need not speak 
of these virtues except to say that they lie 
firmly within our contrel, and executives, special 
agents and managers of our rating and service 
bureaus would do well never to forget them. 


Too Mucn STANDARDIZATION 

This movement was originally designed to 
bring about uniformity in such matters as the 
lightning clause, mechanics’ permit, etc. That 
was reasonable and necessary, but it has gone 
far beyond and, if it is spread to include too 
imany matters, may we not become inflexible? 
I would remind you that under the various 
anti-discrimination acts which are in force 
upon the statute books of the States, every 








trifling rule and form which is filed becomes 
a statute, and no one on whose behalf such 
rule or form is filed may vary from it, in 
consequence of which we play to the advan- 
tage of non-filing competitors. 

I feel out of sympathy with the extent of 
some of our standardization, nor is it in the 
interest of the State if business is driven to 


Lloyds. Uniformity has its uses, but it is the 
deadly rival of initiative. Let us rest from 
uniformity. 


‘I will cite two examples of obsoletion: In 
some places in the United States insurance may 
not be transferred except on actual removal 
of property, and it may not be transferred from 
one class of property to property of another 
class. Is it not time to reconsider this rule 
in its application to the merchandise commerce 
of the nation save possibly upon a few excep- 
tional classes? 

The time-honored limitation “no one paint- 
ing, engraving, drawing or picture to be valued 
at more than cost,” which appears in many 
household furniture forms, seems archaic in 
these days. Why not include also antique 
furniture and rugs in the limitation? Should 
we not modernize some of these practices? 


DispuTE SETTLED AMICABLY 


In the matter of disputes between carriers, 
I would cite cases where there are two sets 
of insurers; for example, one covering fire 
and the other explosion. Where disputes be- 
tween carriers arise in regard to their re- 
spective liabilities for such losses, the assured 
should not be allowed to suffer delay in con- 
sequence. The loss should be paid promptly 
upon some agreed basis, the companies com- 
posing their differences afterwards at their 
leisure, otherwise such controversies tend to 
discredit our business and engender dissatis- 
faction. 

The adoption of irritating forms is illus- 
trated in the matter of a new dwelling house 
and garage, yet there is a prohibition against 
the storage or use of an automobile in any 
building covered without special endorsement. 
I need not recall to you the thousands of little 
garages on the premises represented by this 
vast class of business in the United States, 
and yet the position is that if the assured owns 
a car and insures his dwelling and garage 
under this form he may not see the limiting 
clause, and the policy may not bear a special 
permit. 

I ask if a company should write a line upon 
the private garage of any gentleman at this 
gathering, would you not assume that they 
were put upon notice that an automobile might 
be housed in it, and would think you 
would be obliged to have vour policy endorsed 
with a permit to keep an automobile? May 
this not be a source of irritation to the pub- 
lic and to our agents? It should be dealt with 
in some other way. 

Again—another form reads: “Occupied for 
private stable and for private garage purposes 
only, with not more than—horses which are 
used for business purposes.” Are we _ not 
gravitating toward great particularity? 
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NATIONAL Board Work 

The advance made in recent years in large 
matters—such as the development of the writ- 
ing power of the companies, the science of in- 
surance engineering, co-operative effort, and 
all the services rendered by the National 
Board in the matter of arson investigation, 
fire prevention, improved construction, and the 
scientific research of the Underwriters Labora- 
tories, etc., entitle the fire 
panies to a high place in the economics of 
the nation. Let us not lose nor impair the ad- 
vantage gained by the big things which have 
heen done by the initiation of niggling, irritat- 
contribute little or 


insurance com- 


ing refinements which 
nothing to our welfare. 

We cannot cover by a mandatory rule or 
form every contingency which may arise in the 
administration. 
100,- 


prosecution of our labors of 
In dealing with a population of over 
000,000 people we are bound to meet surprises. 
I:very day brings its vexatious problems, which 
we should negotiate by toleration, intelligence, 
wisdom and breadth of vision, and not by the 
adoption of too many new rules merely to 
cover an isolated or infrequented situation if 
it shall arise again. 

To break down public prejudice and to meet 
the needs of commerce, let our effort be to keep 
our business pliant and responsive, allowing 
to the companies as great freedom of action 
in the matter of contract as is consistent with 
fair and healthy competition on the broadest 
hasis possible. 

In conclusion let me say that 
a movement to win public favor. It would be 
well to make a critical examination of our- 
selves. I do not believe that all the hostility 
is caused by such formidable questions affect- 
ing our business as “what percentage of under- 
writing profit is fair to the companies,” etc., 
but in part at least it arises more from small 


I believe in 


Thursday 


and narrow determinations of matters not very 
vital to our prosperity. 


Explosion Hazards of Pulverized Coal 

L. D. Tracey, superintendent of the Centra] 
District Experiment Station of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Urbana, 
[ll., has completed a study of explosion haz- 
ards in industrial plants attending the use of 
pulverized coal. This investigation was be- 
gun in 1919 because a number of explosions 
with consequent loss of life in industrial plants 
occurred soon after the introducfion -of 
pulverized fuel, and because of the bureau's 
previous experiments regarding the explosive 
qualities of coal dust. The purpose is to give 
the users of pulverized coal a knowledge of 
the hazards involved, so that, by proper safe- 
guards and careful operation, further loss of 
life will be avoided. The scenes of actual ex- 
plosions have been visited, the different kinds 
of apparatus studied, the knowledge of the 
explosive characteristics of coal dust applied, 
methods of prevention of explosions considered, 
and rules and regulations for safe operation 
have been prescribed, all of which will be in- 
corporated in a report being prepared. This 
information should be of direct application by 
the large manufacturing interests in and around 
Chicago and other parts of Illinois, as well as 
to the manufacturers in other States. 


Record of Fire Insurance by States 

The record of business in each of the State; 
and Territories of the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada by thie joint stock “re in- 
surance companies in 1922, has been issued by 
the Underwriter Printing and Publishing Com- 
It also gives totals for the years 1880 
This book sells at $20 per 


pany. 
to I92T inclusive. 


copy. 











“What do they think of him 


at home?” 


| 

| The answer to that question is generally an 
| accurate index of a man’s real worth. 
| 
| 


The same test can be applied to corporations. 


At home—in the Pacific Coast States—the 
Fireman’s Fund leads all companies, both 
American and Foreign, in combined pre- 
mium income—fire, marine and automobile. 
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The Fire Insurance Agent’s Part in Fire 
Prevention 


By James L. CAsE 


Past President, National Association of Insurance Agents 


The conservation of life and property is an 
aim worthy of every individual, society or or- 
eqnization, and the history of the fire insur- 
ance business in America reveals the fact that 
since its inception, those who have conducted 
ts affairs, have labored, in season and out ot 
season, to devise ways and means by which the 


enormous losses of both might be reduced. 


Losses INCREASED 

Year after year has witnessed an ever-increas- 
ing annual loss, until the record for the year 
1922 reached the enormous sum of $500,000,- 
900. To this amount should be added the ex- 
penses that are made necessary in securing 
proper fire protection and fire prevention equip- 
ment and appliances, as well as the cost of 
maintaining them, so that, in round figures, 
the total financial cost to American business 
last year averaged at least $2,000,000 a day. 

Most of the fire losses are paid by insurance 
companies, and as a result of many surveys 
made by them, it has been determined that a 
large percentage of the fires have started from 
causes that might have been prevented. Care 
lessness, ignorance, and utter indifference to 
the common laws of safety, have resulted in a 
sacrifice of both property and lives. 

It therefore naturally follows that those who 
are conducting the fire insurance business, are 
constantly studying conditions in the hope of 
finding some dependable remedy. In spite of 
their efforts, however, losses have steadily in 
creased, rather than decreased. 

Because the companies have promptly met 
made upon fair and 
liberal manner, the business credit of the coun- 


the demands them in a 
try has been maintained, and panic and disaster 
averted. The local fire has 
co-operated with his companies in making this 


insurance agent 
result possible, and because of the important 
place he occupies in the business as a whole, I 
purpose to ask your consideration of some of 
the things he has done for “the common good.” 


AGENTS SERVE THE PuBLIc 
The American agency system has produced 
in the insurance business, thousands of capable 
and qualified agents who are giving dependable, 
These 


agents seek to protect the interests of the com- 


elhcient service to the insuring public. 


panies in every possible manner, as well as to 
secure 
eerie: 
has a right to expect and demand. 


1 _ . . 
The local agent is an American preduct. He 


for the public-at-large, that which it 


contrasts distinctly with the agent who operates 
i Toreign countries, and were this the time and 
} eval . - - 
the place to do so, I would avail myself of 


ine opportunity of discussing with you some 


ot the many benefits to the business, for 
Which he is directly responsible. 
———e 

A speech before the first International Fire Pre 





vention Congress at the Seventy-first 


A 2 ke Regiment 
‘Armory, New York city, held recently. 


In recent years, he has been deeply interested 


in the subject of fire prevention and fire 


and [| 


your attention to three ways in which he has 


protection, particularly desire to call 


been able to render a conspicuous service; 
irst, as an individual agent; second, through 
local boards, and third, by membership in State 
National Associations. 

Locat AGENTS 

The individual local agent is naturally in 
terested in having the risks that he binds for 
his companies kept as free from fire hazards, 
as is possible, and also that his customers shall 
dangers that may 
He knows that it is 


be fully informed of all 
surround their property. 





CASE 


Association of 


JAMEs L. 
National 
surance Agents 


In- 


Past President, 


his duty to secure the most complete knowl- 
and then to instruct his 
customers how to act. 

He recognizes the fact that education of the 
public should begin with the boys and girls, 


edge of conditions, 


and therefore he offers prizes to them for the 
best essay on such subjects as “How to Pre- 
and “How Fire Hazards 
on other 


vent Conflagrations,” 
in the Home May Be Reduced,” or 
subjects of similar character. 

He is constantly endeavoring to persuade 
his customers to install modern and up-to-date 
ire prevention devices and sprinkler systems, 
in order that certain dangerous hazards may 
he removed, and he does so with a full realiza- 
of the 
thereby be reduced and that his commissions 
He be- 
such a 


fact that the insurance rates will 


tion 
will be proportionately diminished. 
that by 
service to his customers and to his companies, 


lieves, however, rendering 
that his business will ultimately increase, be- 
cause of the appreciation of those who are 
heneSted thereby 
nenented therebdy. 

There are thousands of local agents to-day 


in various sections of the country, who have 
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prospered abundantly because they have fol- 


lowed such a course. 


Locat BoArp MEMBERSHIPS 
\When an individual local agent combines his 
interests with another local agent, and they, in 
turn, with others, a local board is formed in 
Its effi- 


ciency, however, depends, to a very large de- 


the community in which they reside. 


gree, upon the unselfish service that it renders. 

It is exceedingly gratifying to know that in 
hundreds of communities, in every section of 
the country. such local boards do actually exist, 
and have existed for many years, and because 
they have instructed the public in matters per- 
taining to fire insurance and to fire prevention, 
have materially reduced. They 
have also been able to interest Chambers of 
Commerce, Rotary Clubs, Lions and Kiwanis 
Clubs, in discussions of insurance subjects and 
of community needs with particular reference 
to fire protection. 

Programs have been prepared for such meet- 
ings that have been both interesting and helpful 
and of real benefit and profit. 

Local boards have often called attention 1+ 
the dangers that exist, in their respective lo- 
calities, and which have been caused by insuffi- 
cient water supplies, inadequate fire protec- 
tion, incompetent fire departments, etc., and in 
proportion as they have been able to create in 
the minds of their fellow citizens, not only a 
knowledge of such conditions, but a desire and 
a purpose to correct them, they have rendered 
real service to the public and to the cause as 


losses been 


well. 

A strong local board is a powerful factor in 
developing a civic consciousness. It is a real 
asset to any community and its field or service 
is almost without limits. 

Let me urge that every local agent who is 
interested in this important subject of fire pre- 
vention and fire protection shall not only iden- 
tify himself with such an organization, if he 
has not already done so, but that he will use 
his influence to the limit of his ability to in- 
crease its efficiency and its power in the city or 
town in which he resides. , 


STATE AND NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


and National As- 
almost always of 


The membership in State 
sociations of local agents is 
the highest type, for when an agent becomes 
so interested in the business of which he is a 
part, that he gives of both his time and money 
“to support right principles and to oppose bad 
practices,” his ability and his character are 
developed in large proportions. 

In both State and national meetings, local 
agents from every section meet for a common 
purpose. 

In the United States to-day, there are forty 
State associations of local fire insurance agents, 
all of which affiliate with the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 

Their interest in fire prevention has been 
most consistent and comprehensive programs 
have been prepared for and conducted by local 
boards throughout the country. Successful 
methods that have been used in one particular 








section, have often been duplicated in others. 

In the National Association, and in every 
State Association as well, there is a conserva- 
tion and fire prevention committee, whose duty 
it is to inform its members, and the insuring 
public as well, of the enormous annual fire 
losses which prevail in the United States, and 
to co-operate with similar committees of other 
organizations throughout the country for the 
purpose of suggesting ways and means for the 
prevention of conflagrations and unnecessary 
losses of life and property. Such an ideal is 
most commendable, and insofar as it has been 
preached, and practiced as well, fire losses have 
been reduced and lives have been saved. 

The support and endorsement of such prin- 
ciples by associations of local, State, of mna- 
tional character, is most desirable, for a polic; 
of co-operation of all interests involved, must 
be endorsed, if ever-to-be-hoped for results are 
to be attained. 

In CONCLUSION 

The local agent. therefore, has not only ai 
important part in fire prevention work, but 
he has an opportunity, as well, to help make 
possible the desired accomplishments. Hav- 
ing equipped himself with a proper knowledge 
of facts and of conditions, he must apply them 
at all times, and under all circumstances. He 
must pledge his undivided support to his local 
board, to his State and his National Associa- 
tions, and in proportion, as this practice is fo!- 
lowed, benefits will accrue. 

Because I am a local agent; because I am 
a member of my local board; and because | 
belong to my State and my National Associa- 
tion, I.count myself most fortunate in having 
been permitted to discuss this subject with 
you to-night. 

I most sincerely trust that as a result of 
this particular meeting, the ideal which it so 
uniquely emphasizes, may be attained, and that 
Lecause of it, a consciousness of the need of a 
better educated public in all matters pertain 
ing thereto, may be so awakened, that losses of 
both property and life, by the demon 


nre 


may be reduced. 





Death of Franklin J. Moore 

Franklin J. Moore, formerly United States 
manager of the Accident, died sud- 
denly last Wednesday following a 
tack at the home of his daughter in Milltown, 
NM: J. 

Mr. Moore was one of the best-known acci- 
dent insurance men in the New York Metro- 
politan district, having entered this field as 
agent for the New England Mutual Accident, 
which was later taken over by the Generai 
Accident of Philadelphia. Mr. Moore 
with the latter organization and, upon its be- 
ing reinsured with the General Accident of 
Perth, Scotland, became United States 
ager for the foreign company. Later he be- 
came manager of the Preferred Accident and 
in 1913 retired from active business. 

Mr. Moore was sixty-two years of age and 
is survived by his wife, two daughters and a 


General 
heart at- 


went 


man- 


son, 
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The Home Office Building 


By FREDERICK 


A. WALDRON 


Consulting Engineer, New York City 


The the insurance 
business in the past decade has resulted in a 
the 
neessary for home office work and has brought 
the 
housing and operating 


phenomenal growth of 


great increase in number of employees 


executives a serious problem in 


the force employed on 


bef re 


this work. 

It may, therefore, be of more than passing 
interesting to the insurance fraternity to have 
placed before them a few impressions obtained 
from the study of home office activities of the 
large insurance companies, by the consulting 
engineer. 

The writer has spent the larger part of his 
time since the early part of 1919 in the in- 
tensive study of the aims, organization, opera- 
tion, and housing on one of the largest life 
insurance companies, and while he has much 
to learn of the has 
naturally learned much relative to the busi- 
much im- 


insurance business, he 


ness of insurance. He was 
pressed with the possible economy in labor 
and use of floor space by application of scien- 


very 


tific principles of doing work, also the purchase, 
standardization and arrangement of office fur- 
niture. 
Housinc EmpLoyees 
The home office is for the purpose of hous- 
ing the officers and employees of the company 
ald is the converging as well as the distributing 


point of all activities. In other words, it is 


to the engineer, an executive office and a 
“policy factory” combined, in which all the 


basic principles of a manufacturing industry 
are segregated. 

All industries when reduced to the simplest 
form or function have the following funda- 
mentals on which the organization is based: 
Sales, Engineering, Inspection, Production, Ac- 
counting and Maintenance. 

These are enlarged upon and subdivided to 
suit the character of work to be done and to 
meet the exigencies of grewth and variation 
of the business. 

The type and scope of insurance organiza- 
tions vary in a wide degree depending largely 
upon the particular branch in which the lead- 


ing men have been trained. This does nor, 
however, change the basic principles of eco- 
nomic operation and organization, but may 


vary the way in which such principles are put 
into execution and the expense involved there- 
for. 

The shortest distance between two points is 


a straight line, and all organizations should 


lay out their work to conform as closely as 
possible to this principle. Duplication of work 
and employment of too cheap help should be 


Enitor’s Note.—This is the first of a series of 
articles to be written about home office buildings, 
their architecture and maintenance, by Frederick 
Waldron. These articles will appear from time to 
time in the Fire and Casualty Section of Tur Sperc- 
TATOR. Mr. Waldron is one of the most prominent 
men in his profession in this country and was recently 
in charge of the design and construction of the new 
home office of the Tohn Hancock Mutual Life 
ance Company at Boston, Mass. 


Insur- 
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avoided and unnecessary: or unused Statistics 
should never be compiled unless it can pe 
shown that there is a value received. 
ANALYSIS OF ACTIVITIES 

For the purpose of illustration of the simi- 
larity between home office activities and the 
factory, a brief analysis of the application of 
a “policy factory’ on an industrial basis 
would be as follows: 

Sales : Department, 


Agency Publicity De- 


partment, Iuture Demands. 
Engineering: Actuarial Department, Other 
Statistical Work. 


Production: Weekly Premium, Ordinary, 
Policy Loan, Lapses and Finals, Miscellaneous 
Renewals, Investments. 

Medical Examination, Labora. 


tories, Hospital. 


and Printing, 


Inspection: 
Accounting: Auditor, Bookkeeper, — Pay- 
master. , 

Maintenance: Mailing, General Service, Em- 
ployment, Building Superintendent, Restaurant, 
Etc, 

Having shown how little difference there is 
in basic principles between a home office as a 
“policy factory” and the industrial factory, it 
might be well to comment on other similar 
points. 

It is inevitable that a factory must main- 
tain a high standard of quality in its product 
if it The same 
of an insurance company, unless there is a high 
standard of integrity and a soul that domi- 
nates its policies, it falls short of its mission 
to its policyhoiders. Not only this, but the 
same spirit must pass on to each and every 
employee to the extent of permeating the at- 
mosphere of the with a feeling 
that every one is engaged in a great work for 


is to survive. is equally true 


home office 
the benefit of mankind. 

In order to accomplish this, 
desirable but necessary that the housing and 
surroundings of the home office should reflect 
the character of the work done by giving each 
and every one connected with the company’s 
activities large and airy rooms, well lighted, 


it is not only 


pleasant associations, combined with a confi- 
dence and trust in the management. 

Facilities to expedite work by the elimination 
of duplication, messenger services, or any other 
impediment that might delay schedules, should 
he provided. The cost and delay due to han- 
dling of papers is of great importance and 
should be carefully studied. 

The location of the home office at a point 
where the best help is obtained at reasonable 
rates is a most important factor. 

Intensive study of departmental manage- 
ment and the art of doing work will inevitably 
produce results far beyond the most sanguine 
expectations. 

Most insurance companies select their de- 
partment heads from those who have proved 
themselves capable and faithful to their duties. 
This is a commendable policy, but how much 
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Size oF Buitpinc IMPORTANT 

The question of size, location, and growth 
of the home office building is of great im- 
especially as to the return on invest- 
ment either from rental of 
gitside parties, or by increased efficiency 91 


| tance, - 
office space to 
the office force. 

Many of the larger 
ming and building for home office accom- 
tions only and believe the return from in 
1 efficiency to be greater than any real 
fact, 
insurance commissioners of many States 


companies are now 
plat 
mode 
creasec 
«tate investment and management. In 


the 


re to-day discouraging the management of 


are 
real estate by the insurance companies, and it 
sa question which will bear careful investiga- 
on, as to whether the invested in 


iwildings for rental purposes will give as large 


amount 


a return as the same energy and money in- 
vested in obtaining more business, and for the 
time being, taking an apparent loss on vacant 
sace reserved for future growth. 

The question of a home office is therefore 
one of the greatest importance and should re- 
study and investigation from 
every angle before deciding on cost, location, 
size and type of building. 


ceive careful 


ADVERTISING VALUE 


What is the advertising value of a home 
ofice building expressed in dollars and cents? 
This question is yet unanswered. We have as 
ai example, the Metropolitan Tower and the 
Equitable building in New York, the Travelers 
it Hartford, and many others, but how much 
they have added to the business of these com- 
panies is hard to prove, as many companies 
with less conspicuous buildings have shown 
equally rapid and healthy growth, and we are 
forced to admit that small areas with widely 
separated departments involving corridor and 
elevator travel are not conducive to operating 
economy or short schedule time. 

Above all it should be borne in mind _ that 
the insurance company that does the best busi- 
ness and is the most reliable is the one who 
carries out the following program: 

Minimum time from signing application to 
ssue of policy; prompt and liberal policy loan 
methods; prompt settlement of all lapsed poli- 
cies and finals; high ratio of surplus to insur- 
ance in force; stability of assets; living up to 
contracts in spirit and letter. 

With these principles carried out to the let- 
ter, the advertising value of the external ap- 
pearance of a building is camouflaged and a 
quiet, dignified structure is just as good and 
wsts less, and can be made far more efficient, 
comfortable and useful. 

INFLUENCE oF STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS 

It has been shown that there is an analogy 
between the industrial and insurance business 
aid there must ultimately be used the same 
tconomic principles in the conduct of the in- 





Sirance business as is used in producing a ma- 
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Protection Against Lightning 


By A. M. ScHoEN 


Chief Engineer, Southeastern Underwriters Association 


Naturally high structures, such as spires and 
chimneys are especially subject to lightning 
damage and need protection accordingly, but 
when protected the equipment should be ade- 
quate, otherwise it may be more productive of 
harm than of In cities the multiplicity 
of tall structures seems to have the effect of 


good. 
; 
to a large extent, keeping down disruptive dis- 
charges, rural communities being much more 
subject to damage from this source, and the 
barns struck than the 
Just why barns are so peculiarly 


are more frequently 
dwellings. 
susceptible to lightning strokes has apparently 
never been though 

The 


probabilities are that barns as such are no more 


satisfactorily explained, 


various theories have been advanced. 
susceptible to being struck than are dwellings 
or other property of ordinary height, except 
for the fact that usually barns are isolated in 
the open well away from trees and constitute 
the highest point above the earth over a con- 
siderable area, in consequence of which they 
Add to this 
the 


which will ignite readily from a 


form a particularly good target. 


the extreme combustibility of contents, 


slight sec- 
ondary disturbance, if, from a flash, 
the 
we would seem to find some conjectural reason 


at least, for the frequent losses from lightning 


nearby 


metal in structure becomes charged, and 


to these buildings and contents. 


Loss oF CATTLE 
The loss of cattle in the fields appears to be 
during a 
storm they will frequently congregate under a 


ordinarily due to two causes—(Tr) 
lone tree in the open. Such trees are particu- 
larly susceptible to being struck, and in such 
Wire 
and 
cattle and horses which seem to have but littie 
shock, 
the accumulate 


event the cattle are sure to suffer. (2) 


fences around pastures become charged 


resistance against electric drifting 
the 
charge and are killed. 


Tanks of 


against fence receive 


been 
light- 


petroleum products have 


peculiarly susceptible to damage from 
ning, the losses in the tank farms for the stor- 
age of crude petroleum having been especially 

An extract from an address delivered hefore _the 
International Fire Prevention Congress in New York 
city recently. 


chine or 
holder or stockholder and the public at large 
may participate in the maximum quality and 


an automobile in order that the policy- 


quantity of insurance at minimum cost. 

The home office is all the name implies. - It 
is the edifice in which the soul of the organiza- 
receives the heart 
throbs of the reflected 
throughout the nation by its policyholders. It 
is therefore imperative that the home office 
building should reflect in its design, location, 
and arrangements all that stands for honesty 


tion its inspiration; and 


working force are 


and integrity, as well as the loyal efficient ser- 
vice to a great institution. 
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thus far gathered wou!d 
seem to show that practically none of these 
fires have originated in all-steel tanks kept 
tightly closed, except for the vent which was 
properly protected by means of screens. Most 
of the fires have occurred in tanks having 
wood tops and the gases escaping around the 
edges have been ignited, either from a flash or 
else from the secondary effects of flashes in 
the vicinity as reflected in the metal of the 
tank. In other cases, escaping gases from 
open or improperly closed manholes or vents 
not properly protected have been ignited. Good 
grounding will add to the safety of such tanks. 


heavy. The data 


PROTECTION 

As previously stated, a completely enclosing 
metal shell or a metal shell made of closely 
woven mesh offers the highest type of pro- 
tection to a person or object on the inside. 
Such protection, however, being ordinarily out 
of the question, the next best thing is a com- 
plete lightning rod installation designed and 
installed by men well versed in their business. 
As lightning confines itself to the extreme 
outer skin of the conductor, solid conductors 
of large diameter are unnecessary, a conductor 
having large superficial area giving the best 
results. Under these circumstances a copper 
ribbon or strip or an iron or steel rod of thin 
metal twisted in a spiral, or made with a star 
will be found both economical 
The weight of the metal should 
of course be sufficient to guarantee mechanical 


cross section 


and efficient. 


strength and the outside area great enough to 
safely conduct without melting or undue heat- 
ing any discharge which it is likely to be called 
Aerial terminals should be 


on to. carry. 


attached to or erected in the immediate vicinity 


of all chimneys, ventilators or other projec- 
tions above the roof; ample number of down 
leading to earth the aerial 
terminals should be provided and except when 


connectors from 
unavoidable, no bends shall be made in the con- 
ductors, but should lead as direct as 
possible to ground; the lower end of the down 
conductor should be led to the best ground 
available, preferably water pipes or other large 
underground metallic structures—if such are 
not available, then the rod should be extended 
deep into the ground to moist soil and the 
condition may be further improved by connect- 
ing to it metal plates or other masses that will 
increase the area of metal in contact with the 
The lightning rod system should be 
electrically connected with metallic masses 
about the buildings under protection, such as 
gutters, heating systems, 


they 


earth. 


ventilators, roofs, 


water systems, etc. 


SAFEGUARDING FARM STOCK 
This latter is especially true of barns where 
there are metal hay trolleys and other such 
structures in the building. For the protection 
of stock on the farm the wire fences should 








be well grounded at fairly: frequent interva!s 
which can be accomplished either by using 
metal posts set deep in the ground, or if wocd 


or concrete posts are used the same results 
may be obtained by driving galvanized iron 
pipes beside the fence at intervals and attach- 
ing them to the fence by wrapping with 
galvanized iron wire. In addition electrical 
continuity of the fence should be broken by 
inserting insulating material at intervals of 


about one thousand feet. The danger from 
isolated trees may be reduced by rodding the 
tree and fencing around the tree at a distance 


of eight or ten feet. 


BENEFICIAL SUGGESTIONS 

Some suggestions !ooking to the protection 
of human life would be: safer 
than in the open and desirability is in the fol- 
lowing order—(1) large metal or metal frame 
buildings, (2) large buildings of any kind, 
(3) rodded buildings, (4) unrodded buildings. 

During such storms it is well as far as 
possible to avoid metallic conductors that might 
become charged, such as telephone and electric 


Indoors is 


systems connected to the outside, screened 
doors and windows, down spouts, lightning 
rods, stoves and fireplaces. If out-of-doors 


keep away from lone trees, wire fences, hill 
tops and wide open spaces and small sheds and 
shelters if in an exposed location. Compara- 
tive safety may be found in thick timber and 
depressions, such as deep valleys and canyons. 


Utah Insurance Gains 

Satt Laxe City, UtaAu, October 15.—Last 
year the number of life policies issued in Utah 
was 45,890, as against 43,582 issued in 1921. 
The total sums assured in 1922, however, were 
less than in the previous year in spite of the 
increased number of policies. The figures for 
192I were $44,531,866 and in 1922 $41,287,862. 
The report of State Insurance Commissioner 
Walker also showed some interesting figures in 
the fire department. In 1921 the _ losses 
amounted to $1,262,196, whilst in 1922 the 
losses were only $1,030,688, or a reduction of 
$231,607.23. There was a the 
property insured, but this was much less in 
proportion to the falling off in losses. The 
figures were, in 1921, for sums assured, $168,- 
$12,453,704 in 


reduction in 


with a reduction of 
1922. The premiums collected in the fire de- 
partment in 1922 showed a falling off of $88,- 


1921. 


638,285, 


548.27. compared with 


=e 





B. P. Scott Made Vice-President 

B. P. Scott of Detroit has been made third 
vice-president of the Liberty Life Insurance 
Company, Topeka, according to an announce- 
ment just made. Mr. Scott will assume full 
charge of the accident department and replaces 
H. W. Lockard, who has resigned to form his 
own company. Mr. Scott is a native of Topeka, 
having been in Detroit as resident vice-presi- 
dent of the Southern Surety Company. 

At the same time, Claud L. Clark was elected 
treasurer and actuary of the company. Both 
these promotions took effect as of October 1 
and are in line with the company’s policy of 
expansion. 
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Underwriters’ Laboratories Work in Fire 
Waste Prevention 
By A. R. SMALL 


Vice-President, Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. 


On September 1, 1923, an imperial city suf- 
fered life and property losses nearly sufficient 
to erase it entirely from our world maps. 
Neighboring smaller cities were so nearly wiped 
out as to effect a set-back of a generation in 
nation’s progress. The news of to-day re- 
port American contributions to Japan relief 
as roughly $10,000,co0o. On September 10, 1923, 
the City of Berkeley, Cal., was subjected to 
a conflagration involving a property loss 
approximately a like sum and extreme hard- 
ship to many of her citizens. Notwithstanding 
that to earthquakes is charged the primary 
cause of the Tokio-Yokohama disaster, it is 
tlie case there, as in Berkeley, as in San Fran- 
cisco, as in Chicago, as nearly everywhere, 
that the major loss of life and of property, the 
preponderance of suffering and of need for re- 
lief is chargeable to public neglect of a primi- 
tive fact—the demon fire feeds on combustible 
materials. 

“State the facts”, was the informal instruc- 
tion to his staff of W. H. Merrill, the late 
founder-president of Underwriters Labora- 
tories. A fundamental fact with regards to fire 
is that it feeds on combustible materials and in 
so doing destroys them. Congested communi- 
ties, comprised largely of frame buildings or 
of structures wooden shingle roofs, 
have demonstrated this fact time and time 
again. It is within the memory of all who 
may consider these words that Chelsea, Salem, 
\tlanta, Arverno, Tokio and now Berkeley, 
have served as community laboratories where 


demonstrated on a most 


having 


this fact has been 
spectacular and costly scale 

On March 15, 1922, a spectacular fire loss 
occurred in the office building of the C. B. & 
Q. R. R. in Chicago. Built of steel, concrete, 
terra-cotta and tile, it served as a stove in 
which combustible wood trim and furniture 
and other contents completely burned out. The 
facts were, the corridor and room partitions 
were fitted with doors and transoms of wood 
mounted in wood frames and thereby the fire, 
entering from the east through wood-framed 
windows, was enabled to spread horizontally 
through its seven upper stories. “State the 
facts.” The building continued to stand and 
in a relatively short time was restored to use. 
Why? Because the important structural units 
vere non-combustible and protected. Tests and 
experiments at Underwriters’ Laboratories 
have shown that many varieties of windows 
and of doors suitable for use in buildings of 
almost every class are capable of resisting the 
effects of fire and of retarding its spread; a 
number under exposures far more severe than 
was obtained in the Burlington building. 

In 1908, at the Parker building fire in New 
York city many lengths of hose burst, interfer- 


Extracts from an address before the International 
Fire Prevention Congress in New York city recently. 
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ing seriously with the operations of the wor; 
largest and best municipal fire departme 


Octobe 


The fi 
looked V 
rolific 

jerm lin 
pave ma 





Why did this hose burst? “State the facts 
The hose was made primarily to be sold au 
secondly to put out fires with. A laborato: 
test could have told in 
hose would fail to meet the requirements (| 
its intended The specifications ; 
Underwriters’ Laboratories are now the on 
chase requirement of many communities a 
other users of fire hose. The label, manifes 
ing inspection at factory, is evidence that ¢ 
hose was built for fire service. 

In Madison, Wis., a sprinkler system {aj} 
to operate during a cold night and a depar! 
ment store was thoroughly gutted by fy 
What goods escaped the fire were ruined } 
water from hose streams. Why did the s5 
tem fail to operate? The fact reported y; 
that the dry valve was an experimental mo 
not approved,” not standard, not listed, by 
allowed in the system because of underwritin 
competition. At the Chicago plant of Unde 
writers’ Laboratories tests are continually j 
progress to ascertain the strength, reliabili 
and operating characteristics of dry valves an 
similar important units of automatic sprinkly 
equipment. 

In Indianapolis, a fire occurred in a storag 
warehouse. It should have been confined t 
the room of its origin but it spread until 
loss of over $200,000 resulted. Why did : 
spread? “State the Facts.” Because 
wooden cores of the tinclad fire doors we 
made in grids, not solid, and the cores, bein 
liberally supplied with oxygen, were quick! 
consumed. Furnace tests at Underwriter 
Laboratories have many times demonstrated th 
effectiveness of the standard construction fo 
fire doors, while the inspections at factoris 
and labeling safeguard against oversight | 


service. 


their assembly. 

On a lonely road, an automobile tourist sto 
gazing ruefully at the charred and smokir 
ruins of his automobile. His children’s c: 
“\What shall we do?” interrupted his wonderit 
as to, “Why did it burn?” The facts wer 
the exhaust pipe was in contact with the wo 


floor boards. Fire feeds on combustible matt 





rials. He also wondered why his  paret! 
extinguisher failed to work, “the salesm 
guaranteed it.” “State the facts.” The oft 


ating mechanism of the extinguisher got “4 
of order because of the jolting from fol 
country roads which likewise loosened the st 
port of the exhaust pipe and allowed it tom! 
contact with the floor. The extinguisher div 
of Laboratories has 
vibrating appliances ¢ 


sion Underwriters’ 


machine in which 
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tested in this very manner. The automo! 


industry quite generally utilizes the techni@est prote 


advice of the laboratories’ staff as to fire S#! 
guards in automobile assembly. 


ttain cir 
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1 Fire 


The fire insurance underwriter has always 
boked with favor on storage business as a 
wlific source of premium income. Short 
of the wort berm lines and the absence of moral hazard 
e  departmey have made this class of risk attractive. Even 
ate the fac the occasional severe warehouse fire, while it 
0 be sold ay bay give a jolt to the underwriters’ usual 
A laborato; sevanimity, nevertheless, is soon forgotten and 
Wherein the Hey continue to write the business as before. 
‘quirements fj, the metropolitan territory we have ware- 
ecifications houses of all types of construction and occu- 
now the pp ny, ranging from the one-story cotton or 
nmunities a bemical warehouse to the five- and six-story 
abel, manifer} inary general merchandise store and the 
dence that twteproof sprinklered listed warehouse. 
system fai} War-TIME STOREHOUSES 

and a depa} those buildings erected within the last 
itted by fitheade are of a superior type, spacious and 
ere ruined ft sometimes sprinklered, and preferred by 
r did the 3 e merchant providing the storage rates are 
reported Wiractive. A few years ago while we were in 
mental modihy.. throes of abnormal prosperity due to war 
ot listed, activities, nondescript buildings were con- 
underwrititf. ed into warehouses. Some of. tiaese still 
int of Under emain as warehouses, some collapsed from 
continually iHyverloading due to inferior construction, many 
th, reliabili bre vacant, others have returned to mercantile 





ry valves ah. manufacturing occupancies. 

atic sprinkl? The older type, ordinary brick constructed 
deteriorates rapidly. The floors, 
hsually of a single thickness become badly 
1 confined thon through constant trucking of merchan- 
pread unt tise, the hoists and stairways are usually un- 
Why did Frclosed, although hand or automatically 
Because ti lapped. In some instances the flooring is so 
> doors Worn as to cause large fissures between the 
; COFes, bei bards presenting no obstacle to the passage 
Were quIChf fire or water from floor to floor. 

Underwrite In the warehouse district, where buildings 
jonstrated tying each other at the and rear it is 
struction “tremely difficult to check a fire in one of 
at factories old buildings as the fire sweeps from 
oversight if. to floor, feeding cn the dry, miscellaneous 
tontents so rapidly that a raging volcano faces 


uilding, 








in a storag 





sides 


tourist stoc 


“fhe fire department. 
and smokir 


, The most recent fire on West street, New 
rani? . Nork, was a building of this character, shut 
is wonderitfn on three sides by other buildings, few access- 
‘ facts Werf), openings, and full of general 
ith the W“Mterchandise. To fight the fire it was necessary 
sai mr cut through a blank fire wall from an ad- 

his parttyiining warehouse, thus exposing the latter to 
he salestift. fames of the burning building and causing 
' The bnsiderable damage to its contents. | 
sher got ¢ 

from rou VALUE oF BLANK BricK WALLS 
‘ned. the st! This naturally brings to mind the question 
dit to mP the value of blank brick walls as compared 
euisher difo the wall with a moderate number of win- 
ries has fv openings properly protected by approved 
pliances ated glass windows or approved doors. It 
always conceded that a blank wall is the 
‘t protection against an exposure but under 


window 





» automoti 
the techni 
to fire sa#fttain circumstances it is a handicap to the 
re department, who must perforce fight at 
Wig range. With all, the fire underwriter still 
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Warehouses 


By WatterR O. LINCOLN 


recommends just a plain blank wall. 

In the case of the two largest fires of re- 
cent years in fireproof warehouses, this lack 
of exterior openings required the use of such 
floods of water that the walls of the buildings 
bulged from the weight of the water and water- 
soaked merchandise. Where the present ware- 
houses have window openings they are gen- 
erally “protected” by the familiar flat-bar iron, 
shutters which are usually badly rusted and 
of little use either against fire or burglary. One 
thing they do—prevent the outsider from more 
quickly discovering the small fire. They handi- 
cap the fire fighters and act as a screen behind 
which burglars can work. 

Tobacco warehouses are of the same type of 
construction as general storage. In fact build- 
ings with few exterior openings, little ventila- 
tion, and those which are naturally a trifle 
damp are preferred, as tobacco keeps much 
better and loses less weight in a humid atmos- 
phere. Turkish tobacco, however, requires a 
dryer atmosphere and can be stored in most 
any dry building. 

Chemical stores are supervised very closely 
by the city authorities, the insurance companies 
and the owners themselves. The 
strictions laid down for the conduct of a chem- 
hazard to a 


many re- 
ical warehouse reduces the fire 
minimum. 
MENACING HaAzarpDs 

Referring again to the average warehouse, 
there are always the hazards of lighting, heat- 
ing and housekeeping. Through perseverance 
on the part of the fire underwriters, there are 
few buildings wherein we find the old knob- 
and-tube open wiring, as cable has been sub- 
stituted except in cold storage warehouses. In 
there are no lights in the 
lanterns. In the 


many instances 


warehouse except 
office of the building, gas or electricity is used. 
The inspector should see that there are no 
swinging or uncaged gas brackets and that 
there is no oily sawdust, or rags, where the 

filled or about the elevator 
It is exceptional to find heat ex- 


proper 


lanterns are t 
machinery. fi 
cept in the main office or the shipping clerk’s 
Portable gas or oil heaters are the 
Inspectors should note the setting 


Frequently they are set 


office. 
favorites. 
of the gas radiators. 
against wooden partitions or have rubber tube 
connections. 

Too much cannot he said as to the danger 
of sloppy housekeeping and untidiness. It is 
easy to accumulate dirt about a 
Packages come in with the wrappings partly 


warehouse. 


torn away; samplers and examiners throw 
paper, sawdust and excelsior about the floor 
when opening or repacking merchandise: 


papers and trash accumulate at the bottom of 
the elevator shafts; sawdust is used for absorb- 
ing oil, both in the lantern filling room and 


the elevator motor-room. 


CARE OF PREMISES 
In busy seasons, the warehouseman finds it 
the time for cleaning the 
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difficult to spare 


premises. At the present writing and at other 
times when the warehouse business is not so 
profitable, the lack of sufficient help about the 
building conduces to carelessness in housekeep- 
ing, lack of care in storing goods and mainte- 
nance of aisles; and, what is more important, 
warehousemen may accept a class of goods for 
storage which they would reject in normal 
times. Lack of sufficient help is also evidenced 
when a customer is permitted to visit a floor 
to examine his wares unattended by an em- 
ployee. This may seem a trivial matter, but 
consider that, if unattended, this customer is 
privileged to prowl around the entire floor 
where his goods may be, and when he opens 
his packages scatter packing material about 
and smoke if he chooses. While the idea 
may be far-fetched, there may be a temptation 
for him to damage his merchandise at the 
expense of the shipper, especially if the goods 
have dropped in market value, and if he be 
unscrupulous enough. drop a match or lighted 
cigarette among the packages. No one, not 
even an insurance inspector, should be per- 
mitted to walk through a warehouse unat- 
tended by an employee. As previously stated, 
storage business has been profitable to most 
underwriters, but if they knew the actual 
physical conditions in some of the warehouses 
where large lines are carried, their peace of 
mind would be rudely shaken. 

If they that dry colors and dyes, 
indigo or chemicals were scattered through- 
out the building in the midst of perishable 
goods which could be ruined by having a few 
pails of water thrown on the dyes, thus dis- 
coloring other goods, there is no doubt their 


knew 


lines would be slashed. 

There are many instances where stored mer- 
chandise would have vielded a large percent- 
age of salvage had it not been that a barrel of 
dry color had been wet, and discolored all 
goods nearby or on a lower floor. 


Dyes AND Coors 

All dves or colors should be stored on the 
first floor or in the basement, where they can 
do the least harm if wet. 

After a fire when it is brought to light that 
many thousands of dollars could have been 
saved had more common sense been shown in 
the distribution of stored merchandise, the 
query arises as to why a campaign of educa- 
tion cannot be started, as a fire prevention 
measure, to instruct the warehousemen not only 
how to prevent fires, but to prevent unneces- 
sary damage in case of fire, by segregating 
the more susceptible commodities. This added 
care would be well worth a reduction in base 
rate. 

Perhaps, tco, the insurance companies could 
help along this line by immediately moving 
salvagable merchandise from a fire damaged 
warehouse to a place where mildew or other 
forms of deterioration could be checked. Most 
warehouses are poorly ventilated, and after 
a fire everything sweats from the effect of 
the water used to extinguish the fire. It is 
mildewing, 
proper 


merchandise 
due to lack of 


deplorable to find 
decaying or rusting, 


salvage methods. 








It is not our desire to intimate that all ware- 
house keepers are untidy or that the physical 
conditions surrounding a few apply to all, for 
most warehousemen take a proper pride in 
their management and do all they can to keep 
their premises in good order. A severe fire 
in a warehouse causes merchants to seek other 
storage facilities, and it is extremely hard, 
ence a customer has been lost, to regain his 
trade. For this dther, the 
majority of warehousemen try to prevent fires. 


reason, if no 


Lloyds Underwriters Association 


The meeting of Lloyd’s Underwriters Asso- 
ciation which took place last week is a very 
important occurrence, and the result may have 
a profound effect on the business of cargo un- 
derwriting. The meeting discussed rates and 
conditions, and while it is impossible to publish 
any details, it has been more or less publicly 
admitted that the general feeling was to the 
effect that little could be done in the matter 
of rates, but that with regard to conditions, 
the time had arrived for some steps to be 
taken to put a check on the very liberal pol- 
icy conditions which are now being so freely 
given by underwriters. It is to be hoped that 
before long a stop will be put to the undesir- 
able practice of granting cover against “all 
and every risk,’ on the marine policy. By 
ailowing this wording to be used, underwriters 
have found themselves liable for risks which 
cannot possibly be 
perils. 
damage; 


considered as marine 
To give cover against hook and sling 

theft and pilferage; and _ similar 
extra-marine risks is bad enough, but the all- 
risks policy can be held to cover such perils 
as sweat, loss of bulk, leakage which is normal, 
and similar risks which properly should be 
borne by the assured, or if insured at all, cov- 
ered by a “contingency” policy, and not by the 
marine policy. The mecting appears to have 
come to no definite conclusion, but it is fairly 
certain that the general feeling was to the 
effect that the time has come when something 
should be done, and developments may take 
place which will underwriting 
once more to be an affair of insurance against 
marine perils, and not a sort of clearing house 
for trade losses, which it is now in danger of 
becoming. Indeed, apart from the bad prin- 
ciple involved, the giving away of so much 
extra cover has made the marine policy a 
most complicated document and the number 
of clauses that are now added to many policies 
is so great that the original wording of the 
The ideal 


aim is a 


bring cargo 


policy is almost entirely obscured. 


at which underwriters should now 


return to the principle of the use of the in- 
stitute cargo clauses without any additional 
clauses whatsoever. These clauses have their 
variations to meet different trades and inter- 
ests, and as a whole they provide cover for 
every proper risk that underwriters should 
bear. To meet the present case it would be 


sufficient for underwriters to come to an agrec- 
ment to accept no risks save those which are 
included in the but 
too much to be hoped fer. It is, 

the 


institute clauses, this is 


however, 


within bounds of possibility that before 
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“all-risks” clause will be 
barred. and if only this can be accomplished, 
it will be much.—The Policyholder, Man- 
chester, Eng. 


long the noxious 


New Orleans News Letter 

New OrzeEANS, LA., October 15.—It was not 
the Firemans Fund that canceled its policies 
covering dock board property at less than the 
advisory rates, but the Firemens of New Jer- 
sey. The Firemans Fund is not quoted as figur- 
ing im the competition at cut rates for this 
business. 

The fire alarm system in this city needs not 
only rejuvenation but reinforcement by the 
addition of at least 200 boxes. When the pres- 
ent system was installed, some twenty years 
During the 
past twenty years only fifty boxes have been 


ago, 275 boxes were provided. 


addeac, so that to-day there are only 325 boxes 
in service. 

New Orleans has been and is growing stead- 
ily, both in area and in population, and a sys- 
tem which met the needs of twenty years ago 
is to-day entirely inadequate. 

At a meeting of the board of fire commis- 
sioners held recently, the chief of the fire de- 
partment (an alert and very competent official) 
called attention to this situation and stated that 
not only should 200 additional fire alarm boxes 
be immediately installed, but that a large num- 
ber of those now in service should be over- 
hauled and relocated. More than 90 per cent 
of the fire alarms, he said, reached the depart- 
ment by telephone at present. 

The mayor of the city, who is ex-officio a 
member of the board of fire commissioners, 
endorsed the statement made by the chief and 
seconded his recommendation. The city com- 
mission council will at once be petitioned to 
take the necessary steps to meet the situation. 
It is estimated that the cost will be $40,000, 
which is an insignificant sum as compared with 
the protection to property which will be pro- 
vided, and the city council should lose no time 
in putting the recommendation into effect. 

Like bread cast upon the waters, the invest- 
ment of $40,000 in putting the fire 
system on a level with the needs of the day, 
will be returned many times over in the reduc- 
tion of the fire waste and the consequent reduc- 
tion in the fire insurance tax. 

A peculiar situation has arisen in connection 
with automobile theft and pilferage cover. The 
cover excludes “motormeters and ornamental 
fittings” on the presumption that these do not 
form mtegral parts of the machine and are not 
essential to its operation. This exclusion was 
entirely proper when automobiles were equipped 
with what is ¢ermed a “radiator cap.” This 
“radiator cap’ was mace of hard rubber with 


alarm 


’ 


the center in which a motormeter 


The detachment of the motormeter 


a hole in 
was fitted. 
could very easily be effected and, as a conse- 
quence, the companies were called upon to pay 
such substantial and frequent losses that they 
finally decided to eliminate motormeters from 
the 
which are being constantly made in automo- 
biles, a combined radiator cap and motormeter 
has been devised which is attached in such a 


the coverage. Owing to improvements 
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T hurs¢, 


manner to the radiator that it cannot be r 
moved, if properly installed, without entail 
a partial or total destruction of the device f 
considerable damage .to the radiator to yhj 
it is attached. This, therefore, brings 4) 
new element in the theft coverage, Unde 
existing forms is the motormeter excluded 
the radiator cap included? and if so, how m, 
the value of each and the extent of the 4, 
be determined? If the position be taken (z, 
it is taken by several companies) that ,, 
device is nothing more than a_ motorme: 
and, therefore, excluded from the coveray 
what of the radiator cap which is admitted: 
all to be an integral part of the car? Thi 
is a situation which is not local, but must exif 
wherever automobiles are used and _ insure 
and it seems to me that it should receive 
attention of those concerned, as a continuany 
of the present methods will, in the settleme 
of losses, be the cause of disagreeable conte: 
tions between the insured, the companies ay 
the agents. O’Hacerry, 


The Post Magazine Almanack 

The new 1923 edition of the “Post Magazin 
Almanack,” published in London, has been js 
suea, this being the eighty-third year of i 
publication. As usual, this book is replete wit 
condensed information concerning  insuran| 
matters in Great Britain, presenting statistic 
and facts relating to ordinary life, industri 
life, fire, accident and marine insurance. 
There is an interesting summary of the chi’ 
insurance events of 1922, lists of insurane 
peers and M. P.’s, table showing fire insurany 
in the County of London, lists of officers an! 
members of various societies of insurance me 
including actuarial organizations and the Cha 
tered Insurance Institute; lists of tariff a 
non-tariff offices, and some historic fires. 
A valuable feature of this book is th 
Directory of British and Colonial Insurany 
Offices, which embraces eighty pages. Ne 
companies registered and companies which havi 
absorbed others, companies changing name ( 
ceasing business, and companies grouped a 
cording to kinds of business transacted, ati 
other interesting features are also presented. 
An extensive directory entitled “Who's Wh 
in the Insurance World” facilitates the lo 
tion of important insurance men. There is als 
an extensive list of directors. 
The statistical tables include a synopsis " 
new business and revenue accounts of life 
surance companies operating in the Unite: 
Kingdom showing the ordinary life busines 
a table of industrial life business, 4 tal 
showing the fire insurance business and other 
devoted to employers’ liability, personal a 
dent, marine and miscellaneous insurance. 
addition, there is a synopsis of the profit an 
loss accounts of insurance companies doins 
business in the United Kingdom. 
From the foregoing it will be seen that t 
“Post Magazine Almanack” is a very ust 
work of reference concerning insurance affat 
in Great Britain. Copies, bound in cloth, m 
he procured at $3.75 each from The Spectat 
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The Liberty Fire 
Insurance Co. 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Over a million in ‘assets and 
enjoying PROSPERITY, 
CONFIDENCE, PRESTIGE 
and SUCCESS. All due to 
unselfish management; to fair- 
ness and liberality in writ- 
ing Fire, Tornado and Auto- 
mobile Insurance. 








THE LIBERTY FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


J. C. BARDWELL, President 











“Superior Service Satisfies’’ 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE 
CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


EDWARD HEER, 
Vice-President and Secretary 


J.D. C. MILLER, Secretary 





Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively- 
managed, medium-sized 
American Company whose in- 
demnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear in- 
spection for half a century? 


Casttel.......... 


Surplus to Policy 
Holders....... 1,514,962 


Assets........... 3,806,949 


$ 800,000 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY SECTION 


Better Public Relations 
(Continued from page 9) 
Wants Pustic RELATIONS COMMITTEE 

If i were king, I would establish a “Public Rela- 
tions Committee’? in each State fire prevention asso- 
ciation, as the membership in these embraces practic- 
ally all field men. I would have the committee in 
each State made up of seven members; three of the 
older, most experienced men, two in age and experi- 
ence next to them, and two younger special agents. 
The terms of election could be such that one of three 
older men would retire at end of the first year and 
one member each year thereafter, electing one new 
one annually. In this way a majority of the com- 
mittee would be experienced men and new ones 
would constantly be educated to carry on the work. 
It should be obligatory that each and every field man 
talk with at least a dozen local agents every sixty 
days, telling the story of insurance, and getting the 
local representatives really versed in what the fire 
insurance business is and means, so that in turn each 
agent could pass on the story intelligently and forcibly. 
In inspection work and in adjustments the special 
agents could talk directly with assureds. I would 
require all field men to report to the committee the 
names of agents and assureds to whom they have 
told the story and briefly state the reception encoun- 
tered and whether or not any agent needs more in- 
struction. 

A similar committee can and should be formed in 
each State association of local agents, with require- 
ment that each member every sixty days must tell 
the story of insurance to at least a dozen assureds, 
likewise reporting the names to his own committee, 
The two committees could and should work together, 
each with card index systems giving names of all 
agents and assureds to whom the story has been told. 
If any “hard nuts’? are found, special committees o7 
field men and agents should be appointed to ‘‘crack”’ 
them. With some such systematic effort, it can 
readily be figured the large number of policyholders 
who would be reached directly and in a personal way 
in a comparatively short time. A continuation of 
the work from year to year could not help but educate 
a large majority of the policy-buying public. 

Tgnorance and prejudice are the bane of our busi- 
ness and cause most of our troubles, and it will be 
our ecwn fault if enlightenment is not carried to the 
people themselves. Some of the prejudice against 
fire insurance companies probably comes from the 
practices of old-time adjusters who considered it neces- 
sary always to make a salvage, whether one existed 
ar not, and whose code it was never to pay a total 
This prejudice has been handed 
neighbor to 


loss under a policy. 
down from father to son and from 
neighbor, but who among you, the present-day genera- 
ticn, can tell any instances of import where any de- 
serving assured did not get more than fair treatment 
in adjustment? Are we not, then, suffering from the 
“sins of the father’? even unto the “third and fourth 
What can we do to overcome the 


Going direct to the people 


generation’’? 
errors of the past? 
seems to me the practicable, logical way. In nearly 
every locality there are concrete examples of the 
fairness of companies in adjustments and loss pay- 
ments and the listing and citing of these should do 
away with the old prejudices. The truth brought 
home to the individual will, I believe, accomplish the 
Then 


continual care must be exercised that never again 


desired result in the large majority of cases. 


shall there be any penny wise and pound foolish 
policy regarding adjustment of straight losses. 
Honesty and fairness are bound to be recognized, 
even though it seems ofttimes that good news travels 
on leaden soles and that evil tales fly swiftly. 

To make most effective the work of public rela- 
tions committees, it seems to me necessary to estab- 
lish an information bureau, an ammunition factory, 
tc speak, manned and maintained by the com 
panies themselves, for they, properly, should supply 
the facts and figures to be fired at the public. The 
“<mmunition’’ must be assembled in readily present- 
able and understandable form and with never-ending 
supplies going to the army of the firing line—the 


ficld mien and local agents. I know of no other 


organization than insurance which has ready for use 
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the thousands of potential publicists and propagandists, 
by way of the field and agency forces. 


ORGANIZATION OF SPEAKERS Woutp Be VALUABLE 

As part of the information bureau, I would have a 
speakers’ organization, maintained by the companies, 
ready to furnish able and interesting speakers for 
any gatherings of business men or women. Members 
of local chambers of commerce, Rotary and Exchange 
clubs, women’s clubs, and various other organizations, 
will willingly give opportunity and listen while trained 
speakers entertainingly tell the story of insurance—a 
subject vastly important to them and concerning which 
at present time imagine much and know mighty, 
mighty little. The ignorance concerning insurance 1s 
stupendous. 


ATTEMPT TO GET AGENTS’ BUSINESS 
SEEN 
Insurers Guaranty Corporation Makes 

Strong Bid for Lines Already Placed 

RIcHMOND, Va., Oct. 22.—Undaunted by its 
failure to take from Richmond local agents the 
line of insurance on Richmond city property 
carrying something more than $8,000 in pre- 
miums, the Insurers Guaranty Corporation has 
been making an effort to get the line of insur- 
ance on Virginia State property away from the 
local agents. The Insurers Guaranty Corpora- 
tion, an incorporated brokerage concern, filed 
a lengthy brief with Gov. E. Lee Trinkle and 
Director of the Budget Hodges, setting forth 
that the State property was not adequately pro- 
tected under the present policies. The brokers 
offered to go over the policies and to inspect the 
property, some thirty buildings in all, with 
equipment included. 

The briefs were filed following a conference 
between members of the brokerage firm and 
Hon. Joseph Button, Commissioner of Insur- 
ance. Colonel Button interposed vigorous ob- 
jections to the methods of the brokers, contend- 
ing that the Insurance Department was well 
equipped to go over the policies and ascertain 
any discrepancies in forms or endorsements. 

The Virginia Inspection and Rating Bureau 
has been making a survey of all State property 
for the last six months, looking to making im- 
provements in the hazard and ‘fire-fighting 
equipment. 

The Governor and the Director of the Budget 
declined to accept the offer of the Insurers 
Guaranty Corporation, and all of the policies 
on State property have been filed with the In- 
surance Department for examination. 

The proposal of the Insurers Guaranty Cor- 
poration coming at this time, is rather surpris- 
ing, not so much because of the failure of the 
Insurers Guaranty Corporation to wrest the 
Richmond city insurance from the local agents, 
but because of the very persistent rumors that 
an effort would be made when the General As- 
sembly convenes in regular biennial session in 
January to have the State become a self- 


insurer. 


Has Booth at Enclosed Car Show 


The M. L. Bayern Company, 
brokers of New York city, specializing in auto- 
1iabile lines, had a handsome booth at the re- 
New York 


insurance 


cent enclosed car show held in 


city. 
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THE THE MUTUAL LIFE OF ILLINOIS 
HOME OFFICE: » 


GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
INSURANCE COMPANY An ‘‘Old Line’’ Legal Reserve Company 


issuing all the standard forms 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS of policies. 


Good territory in Illinois still open. Will 


PROGRESS OF THE GLOBE be pleased to hear from anyone interested 


Ist SIX MONTHS 1923 


Ee 
Over Same Period of Last Year AGENTS WANTED 


To sell an unrestricted Accident and Health policy costing $12, : 
GAIN IN INSURANCE IN FORCE. .71 PER CENT quarterly. Covers every disease and every accident. Liberal a0 3 


GAIN IN ASSETS................43 PER CENT mission paid to live producers. i 
GAIN IN INTEREST..............25 PER CENT GREAT NORTHERN LIFE INS. CO. | 


GAIN ININCOME................24 PER CENT || €.0: PAULEY, Sec'y & Treas. WeHTCAGG, Ha 
os j 


asnaieni nna, 














; C, E. Clarke, President J. R. Anthony, Jr., Secretary 
Average Gain In AllItems 41 Percent CAPITAL STOCK, $206,700.00 


PENINSULAR CASUALTY COMPANY 


ALL THESE ITEMS AND AVERAGE OF ITEMS 
General Offices: Physicians Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
ARE VERY MUCH HIGHER THAN THE AVER- Accident and Health Insurance Commercial and Industrial 
AGE GAIN OF ALL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 


PANIES IN THE UNITED STATES COMBINED, 
according to the last report published. ) Q WE WANT AGENTS 





to push our five=-point-nine policies, 
Excellent Iowa territory and liberal 
contracts for men of good reputation. 


“THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 


T. F. BARRY, President 








sliatantat lhc. eid 7 THE DES MOINES LIFE & ANNUITY CO. 
Our service better! A. L. HART, Agency Manager 

Home Office—Register Tribune Bldg.—Des Moines, lowa 
IN S ANC " | 
mes E GENERAL CASUALTY | 
Bry, and SURETY INSURANCE 
Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile 

Health, Accident, Plate Glass, Res- 


idence, Burglary, etc. 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


GENERAL CASUALTY & SURETY C0, 


. ELMER H.DEARTH, President 
606 eee Ave. .» Cor. Congress Detroit, Mich. 























UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


A highly successful company desires the services of an 
agency manager, preferably one with executive ability. 
Want a man in the thirties or early forties, who can procure 
agents and handle them. Must be experienced and desirous 
of making permanent connection with advancement. Address 


aoe igi oe io < : ther 
Writing Casualty Insurance, all communications, giving qualifications, experience, and o 
information to 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds. ROCKY MOUNTAIN, 
HOME OFFICE - - - DAVENPORT, IOWA Care of Tae SPECTATOR. 
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